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‘In the Educational Number of The 
Independent, to be published next 
week, there will be several important 
articles on the problems of public and 
private schools. Philander P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who is responsible for the school- 
ing of twenty-two million citizens-to- 
be, will set forth his theories of 
“Educating a Nation.” The numerous 
distractions that complicate the work 
of the private schools to-day will be 
discussed by George H. Browne, head- 
master of the Browne and Nichols 
School in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

A comprehensive review of the new 
text books of the year will also be 
presented. For the grades there are 
books on reading and ’rithmetic— 
’riting is there too under various other 
names—farm and gardening books, 
and French and Spanish readers and 
grammars. Many new suggestions are 
made for School and College English. 








We did not realize how many of our 
readers own automobiles or motor boats 
until we began to get telephones and 
letters in reference to the statement 
made in our issue of July 24 that the 
submarine “Deutschland” “consumed 
only 85 gallons of fuel oil” in coming 
over, or rather under, the ocean. We 
regret that we must blast their hopes 
of cheaper power by confessing that 
either the intelligent compositor or un- 
intelligent editor got in “gallons” where 
it should be “tons.” 


T HE THINKER 


Sack of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 

The seeker may find the Thought, 
The thought that is ever Master 

Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel. 











The drudge may fret and tinker 
Or labor with lusty blows, 
But back of him stands the Thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who knows; 
For into each plow or saber, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the brains of labor, 
Which gives the work a soul. 


Back of the motor’s humming, 
Back of the bells that sing, 
Back of the hammer’s drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the Eye which scans them, 
Watching thru stress and strain, 
There is the Mind which plans them— 
Back of the brawn, the Brain. 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust, 
But back of them stands the schemer, 
The Thinker who drives things thru, 
Back of the job—the Dreamer 
Who’s making the dream come true. 


—Berton Braley in American Machinist. 
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ILVERWARE 


IN THE HOME 


Silverware shares this distinction with books, that 
it lends an atmosphere of refinement to the home. 


It has even something of the companionable 
quality of books, for one never tires of its society. 


Above all, silverware is substantial — it carries 
weight, both literally and figuratively ~ it contrib: 
utes something to the home which is out of all 
proportion .to the cost~ it lends to its surroundings 
the radiance of intrinsic worth~ it has the hos- 
pitality of friendship and the integrity and im- 
perishability of home. 
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But whether you buy silverware 
for ornament or for use ~ 
for table or for mantel — 
for sideboard or for centre piece — 
for beauty or for service ~ 
for breakfast, luncheon, dinner or tea 
— do not forget that 
GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 


is the first and last word in silverware 
and is trade-marked thus: 


Le 


STERLING 


FOR SALE BY LEADING JEWELERS EVERYWHERE 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


NEW YORK 
Works ~ Providence and New York 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE CAMPAIGN 


ITH this issue The Independent begins 

its presentation of Both Sides of the 

Campaign. The Democratic side is set 

forth by Norman Hapgood, former editor 

of Harper’s Weekly; the Republican side by Jacob Gould 

Schurman, president of Cornell University. These force- 

ful writers will continue their joint debate in our pages 
at intervals of two weeks until the election. 

This double series of articles sets the keynote for The 

Independent’s treatment of the campaign. It will not be 

partizan; for partizanship means the abdication of per- 

sonal judgment in favor of party loyalty. It will be inde- 

’ pendent—it will do its own thinking and form its own 

judgments. It will be eager to give credit where, in its 


A BARGAIN 


HE INDEPENDENT rejoices that the Adminis- 

tration has seized the opportunity to negotiate for 
the purchase of the Danish West Indies, for we have 
urged their annexation for fifty years. In our issue 
of December 27, 1915, we published, under the title of 
“Our Lost Bargain,” a review of the attempts of Lin- 
coln, Seward, Grant and Roosevelt to acquire the isiands, 
and in our issue of March 13, 1916, we printed a full 
page photograph of the beautiful harbor of Charlotte 
Amalie and told something of the romantic history of 
the islands. 

This is probably the last chance the United States 
will have to acquire the islands and it is at any rate 
an exceptionally favorable time, for the war has loosened 
Germany’s grip upon them and the people are dissatis- 
fied with Danish rule. The government at Copenhagen 
doubtless means well by the islanders, but it is at best 
an alien administration, speaking a foreign language, 
and the officials sent out from Denmark have no real 
knowledge of local conditions and are apt to impose 
misfit legislation that they have brought with them 
from Europe. 

Last summer the Governor, Mr. Hedweg-Larsen, had 
to go back to Copenhagen to answer to the charges of 
maladministration which had been brought against him. 
The negroes of St. Croix, the largest of the three is- 
lands, had secretly collected in amounts from ten to 
thirty cents the sum of $280 to pay the passage of one 
of their number, Mr. Jackson, to Denmark, where he 
brought their complaints before the king and the gov- 
ernment. He told the ministers that the officials they 


best judgment, credit belongs; ready to criticize where 
it believes criticism is due. It will print and interpret, 
with all the impartiality and fairness of which the not 
infallible editorial mind is capable, the news of the cam- 
paign. It will discuss editorially the issues of the cam- 
paign as they present themselves. It will endorse—and 
criticize—nothing because it is Republican or because it 
is Democratic. It will commend with warmth and vigor 
whatever it believes to be right; it will attack with en- 
ergy and without equivocation whatever it believes to be 
wrong, in whichever political camp it may be found. 
This, we believe, is true journalistic independence— 
fairness to both sides, unbiased printing of the news, 
untrammeled thinking on fundamental issues. 


IN ISLANDS 


were sending out were “narrow-minded bureaucrats,” 
who treat the negroes like dogs, not allowing them to 
issue a newspaper or hold political meetings. “The 
negroes live in abject poverty and the hospitals are be- 
yond description.” 

Another cause of complaint is absentee landlordism 
and land monopoly. The West End News of Fredrik- 
sted, St. Croix, says: 


Let the big concern, as well as the planter, keep all the 
land which they cultivate, but let the common black man 
get a chance to acquire and utilize the land which is now 
lying waste and unused to the benefit of nobody. 

The reality of the discontent with Danish rule is 
proved by the rate at which the negroes are leaving 
the islands for Porto Rico and the United States to 
seek better opportunities and a freer atmosphere under 
the American flag. More than four hundred have come 
to New York City and unless the Danish administra- 
tion is reformed they threaten to desert the islands in 
mass and move td America. The people of the Danish 
West Indies all speak English and the recent efforts 
of the government to make Danish the language of the 
islands is not meeting with favor. If the question of 
annexation to the United States were put to popular 
vote the majority in favor would probably be as large 
as in 1868 when annexation was carried by 1244 to 22. 
But the plan for the purchase failed then thru what 
President Wilson aptly called “the treaty-marring 
power of the Senate.” The determining influence was 


the personal feud between Senator Sumner and Presi- 
dent Grant. 
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Fourteen years ago when President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hay took up the question the treaty of an- 
nexation passed the Senate but was defeated by a tie 
vote in the Upper House of the Danish Parliament thru 
German money and German court influence. Prince 
Waldemar held a banquet in celebration of the victory 
and in coéperation with German capitalists started in 
to develop St. Thomas into a port that should enable 
the German steamship companies to dominate the trade 
of Central and South America as the British dominate 
the trade of China from the similarly situated port of 
Hong Kong. No doubt the present treaty will also be 
fought by German influences in various and devious 
ways, but Germany is so busily occupied just now that 
prompt action by the Senate may win the game for us. 








A FAIR PAGE BLOTTED 


HEN the super-submarine “Deutschland” unos- 

tentatiously broke water inside the Virginia 
capes and placidly swam into port after her three thou- 
sand mile voyage, it was difficult to repress a cheer for 
the courage. and hardihood of the German seamen and 
the inventive genius of German industry. The Great 
War has put the capstone on the German reputation for 
constructive skill, for administrative organization, for 
industrial effectiveness, for collective efficiency. But it 
has done more than that. It has shown that the German, 
as man, has good stuff in him. It has shown him brave— 
such victories as the German arms have won on land 
were never the work of faint-hearted men. It has shown 
him daring—on the sea and under it, and in the air over 
sea and land, he has taken always the long chance and 
held his life at a farthing’s price for the Fatherland’s 
sake. 

When History comes to write the book of the Great 
War, many a fair page will be filled with even-handed 
praise of German efficiency, of German valor, of German 
devotion. But the pages will be sadly blotted. For the 
story of German official brutality and ruthlessness will 
lie like the trail of the serpent over them all. 

The murder of Edith Cavell will never be erased from 
those pages. Nor will the execution, after summary trial 
by court martial, of Captain Fryatt, of the British 
Channel steamer “Brussels.” His offense was that with 
his merchant ship he tried to ram a German submarine. 
This is not justice; it is mere frightfulness. Never in 
the history of international law has the penalty for 
such an act as Captain Fryatt was accused of been 
death. When he forcibly resisted capture he exposed his 
vessel to instant destruction; but once peacefully cap- 
tured he was no more subject to the death penalty than 
is any prisoner of war. This is the law of the case, as it 
was before the exigencies of the German dilemma on the 
seas led the.German Government to substitute fright- 
fulness for law. 

Sir Edward Grey spoke a true word when he said, 
“Germany cannot have it both ways.” It is precisely be- 
cause Germany has tried to that crimes like the Fryatt 
execution have been committed. Germany first made out 
of the vulnerability of the submarine an excuse for ab- 
solving the under-water boat from the universally ac- 
cepted prohibition against attacking merchantmen with- 
out warning. Then, when the captains of Allied mer- 
chant ships found that they must either try to resist or 


be sunk without warning, Germany courtmartialed and 
shot the first captain it caught resisting. So frightful- 
ness seeks to have it both ways. But the opinion of man- 
kind will not have it so. The blot on History’s page will 
be erased by no sophistical argument or plea of neces- 
sity. 


ONLY THE INSIDE DOOR 


T is announced in the Duma that England will turn 

over the Strait of Dardanelles to Russia—when she 
gets it. The English press agrees that the possession of 
an open door is indispensable to Russia’s peace and pros- 
perity. 

But the possession of the Dardanelles alone does not 
give Russia access to the ocean and the commerce of the 
world. May we then expect that Great Britain intends 
also to turn over to Russia either Suez or Gibraltar? If 
not, Russia remains a prisoner. The cell door may be 
opened, but another still holds the keys to the gates of 
the prison yard. 


A FINE LEGISLATIVE RECORD 


N a presidential campaign the party in power has the 

advantage of position—if it has a good record. It can 
“point with pride,” while the opposition can only “view 
with alarm”; and when the record is a substantial one, 
sounding the alarm is not too easy a task. 

The record of an administration has two sides, the 
executive and the legislative. In the present campaign 
the Democratic record of legislative achievement is a 
notable one. Chairman McCormick, of the Democratic 
National Committee, has just issued a summary of it, 
intended for Progressive consumption. It contains a 
score of items: 


(1) The rural credits act, which permits the farmer 
the same access to credit facilities that is enjoyed by the 
other elements of our citizenship. 

(2) The income tax law. 

(3) The federal reserve act, which measures up to the 
Progressive requirement for “the issue of currency as a 
governmental function under a system whose control 
should be lodged with the government and should be pro- 
tected from domination or manipulation by Wall Street or 
by any special interest.” 

(4) The good roads law, which extends federal aid 
to road building. 

(5) The trade commission law, which fully satisfied 
the Progressive demand for a “strong federal adminis- 
trative commission of high standing that shall maintain 
permanent, active supervision over industrial corporations. 
engaged in interstate commerce.” ; 

(6) An eight-hour law applying to work done for the 
government as well as work done by the government. 

(7) An eight-hour law applying to female employees in 
the District of Columbia, over which Congress has juris- 
diction. 

(8) An eight-hour provision for post office clerks and 
carriers. 

(9) An eight-hour provision applicable to civilians en- 
gaged in the manufacture of ordnance and powder for the 
government. 

(10) An eight-hour provision as to the mining of all coal 
to be used by the navy. 

(11) The children’s bureau law to promote the welfare 
of children and to devise means preventive of the necessi- 
ties of parents retarding development of the child. 

(12) The industrial commission law to investigate the 
entire subject of industrial relations. 

(13) The phosphorus match law to protect the health 
of workers in the match industry. 

(14) The Clayton anti-trust act, embracing the regula- 
tion of the issuance of injunctions. 

(15) The Department of Labor law, creating a depart- 
ment with a secretary, who shall be a member of the Presi-- 
dent’s Cabinet. 
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(16) The Smith-Lever agricultural education law, which 
responds to the Progressive demand that measures be taken 
to lift “‘the last load of illiteracy from American youth” 


by “encouraging agricultural education and domestic 
schools.” 


(17) The corrupt elections practices act. 

(18) Measures abolishing the Commerce Court and au- 
thorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to make a 
physical valuation of railroads. 

(19) The Sherwood pension bill, which must meet the 
Progressive idea of a “wise and just policy of pensioning 
yo ae soldiers and sailors and their widows and 
children.” 


(20) The parcels post law. 

This is impressive. Standing on such a record of ac- 
complishment as this, the Democrats are entitled to feel 
. confident. The attack upon their position must be made 
from another angle. The indications are that it is on the 
executive acts and policies of the administration that 
-the heavy guns of the Republicans will be brought to 
bear. But that is another story. 








OUR BEASTLY INTIMATES 

HE doctors are having a hard time finding out how 
the germ of infantile paralysis gets about. It at- 
tacks rich and poor alike, and seems to have no connec- 
tion with mosquito ponds or sewer pipes. But so many 
cases are reported from households where there are ani- 
mal pets that some physicians have come to the conclu- 
sion that the microbe is conveyed by them. If this the- 
ory proves true it will add another to the many diseases 
which come to man because of his fondness for living 
with the lower animals. It is a habit he finds it hard to 
break off, for it is an old habit, several hundred thou- 
sand years old. For when man first took to living in 
caves he had many faunal commensals whose pictures 
he drew upon the walls. The mastodon was doubtless too 
big to be made a pet of, but the reindeer and the horse 
man took in and tamed. Soon the wildcat and the wolf 

crept in to get by the fire, and man made them useful. 
Now the automobile has left the horse and reindeer 
far behind, and soon they will find their occupation gone. 
The watchdog cannot compete with the electric burglar 
alarm, and the cat is not half so good a mousetrap as 
one made of wire. But man is not like those climbers 
who cut their humble associates as they rise in the social 
scale. Altho he has climbed the ladder of evolution to the 
very top, he still retains a fondness for his poor rela- 
tions and likes to have them in his house, even tho they 
are useless and bothersome. The Irish peasant keeps the 
pig in the parlor. The Russian muzhik sleeps beside his 
cow. The southern cracker likes to have the chickens run- 
ning under the table. These customs are quite excusable, 
for they are based on.convenience and economy, but no 
such good reason can be given for the admission of cats 
and dogs to the family circle by those persons who are 
rich enough to be more select in the company they keep. 
But it seems that the richer people are the more they 
take to beasts. If the presence of dogs and cats make a 
home unwholesome for children, why the children will 
have to go, that’s all. In fact, the children have already 
gone from thousands of the wealthiest homes, and vari- 
ous fantastic brutes have taken their places. Stroll down 
Fifth Avenue on a sunny afternoon and you will count 
twice as many dogs as babies. In fact, you might think 
that you had chanced by mistake upon one of those 
Cities of the Blind that they are building in Europe, so 
many of the ladies and gentlemen are being led along the 


sidewalk by dogs. It is indeed a touching sight to see 
these wealthy people whom some would call hard and 
selfish lavishing their money and devoting their personal 
attention to animals who are rarely beautiful and never 
useful, and whose only claim upon man’s gratitude is 
that their remote ancestor may have helped him herd 
sheep or guard the cabin door. 








PLAYING WITH THE GULF STREAM 


HE Gulf Stream is one of the handiest things we 

have in New York. The newspapers would hardly 
know how to, get thru the year without it. It is the 
universal solvent of our problems; the common scape- 
goat of our sins. A crime wave or an epidemic of Polio- 
myelitis is promptly laid to the Gulf Stream. If we 
blamed the police or the doctors we should cause hard 
feelings in our peaceful community, but the Gulf 
Stream flows on without getting a bit hotter about it. 
When sharks visit our coast resorts or the market 
price of fish goes up it is ascribed to a shift in the 
Gulf Stream. Our cartoonists show us Coney Island as 
it will be in the future; palm trees along the beach 
with monkeys throwing down coconuts on the happy 
throng at two throws for a nickel. 

The encyclopedia tells us that “north of the Bermudas 
it is improper to speak of the Gulf Stream.” New York 
is north of the Bermudas, but the Gulf Stream is often 
spoken of in ordinary conversation, even with women 
and children present. 

Just now we are down on the Gulf Stream because it 
brings us muggy weather and sharks, but a few years 
ago we were considering a scheme for erecting a bar- 
rage off the Newfoundland banks that would send the 
Arctic current and its icebergs over to Europe and 
divert the Gulf Stream to the American side. Labrador 
then would become a perennial Palm Beach and Green- 
land wouid live up to its name. But that would be a 
mean trick to play on the old folks at home. For the 
North Sea would become as the Hudson Bay and the 
people living on its shores, now so lively and hot-tem- 
pered, would degenerate into Eskimo and Samoyeds. 

A similar scheme for the aggravation of England and 
the aggrandizement of his own country was devised by 
a French engineer many years ago. He proposed to cut a 
canal thru the chain of hills separating the Sahara 
Desert from the Mediterranean and let the water in. 
It would, he assumed, flood the whole desert, making of 
it a second Mediterranean. Timbuktu would then be- 
come a seaport and the Mountains of the Moon a new 
Riviera. The English reviews protested energetically 
against this because it would turn the Gulf Stream 
into the Strait of Gibraltar and reduce England to the 
climate of Labrador. This ingenious project was never 
carried out, perhaps not so much in deference to British 
protests as because it was discovered later that the 
Sahara was not below the sea-level as was assumed. 

And now scientists are trying to do away with the 
Gulf Stream or to diminish its influence. It is not re- 
sponsible, they say, for the climate of England. Soon 
they will be saying that it has nothing to do with New 
York politics. Then we should have to fall back on sun- 
spots or odic force to account for all the unaccountables. 
But whatever the scientists may say we, the people of 
the United States, will stick to the Gulf Stream. 





MR. HUGHES ACCEPTS 


SIGNIFICANT EXTRACTS FROM THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE’S SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE 


E desire that the Republican party 
Ws: a great liberal party shall be the 

agency of national achievement, the 
organ of the effective expression of domi- 
nant Americanism. What do I mean by 
that? I mean America conscious of power, 
awake to obligation, erect in self-respect, 
prepared for every emergency, devoted to 
the ideals of peace, instinct with the spirit 
of human brotherhood, safeguarding both 
individual opportunity and the public in- 
terest, maintaining a well-ordered consti- 
tutional system adapted to local self-gov- 
ernment without the sacrifice of essential 
national authority, appreciating the neces- 
sity of stability, expert knowledge and 


thoro organization as the indispensable 
conditions of security and progress; a 
country loved by its citizens with a 


patriotic fervor permitting no division in 
their allegiance and no rivals in their 
affection—I mean America first and Amer- 
ica efficient. 


The dealings of the Administration with 
Mexico constitute a confused chapter of 
blunders. We have not helped Mexico. She 
lies prostrate, impoverished, famine-strick- 
en, overwhelmed with the woes and out- 
rages of internecine strife, the helpless vic- 
tim of a condition of anarchy which the 
course of the Administration only served 
to promote. For ourselves, we have wit- 
nessed the murder of our citizens and the 
destruction of their property. We have 
made enemies, not friends. 


In the light of the conduct of the Ad- 
ministration no one could understand its 
professions. Decrying interference, we in- 
terfered most exasperatingly. We have not 
even kept out of actual conflict, and the 
soil of Mexico is stained with the blood of 
our soldiers. We have resorted to physical 
invasion, only to retire without gaining the 
professed object. It is a record which can- 
not be examined without a profound sense 
of humiliation. 


T “7 ni selon we no > paliiey of aggression 

toward Mexico. We have no desire for any 
part of her territory. We wish her to have 
peace, stability and prosperity. . 
We demand from Mexico the protection of 
the lives and the property of our citizens 
and the security of our border from de- 
predations. Much will be gained if Mexico 
is convinced that we contemplate no med- 
dliesome interference with what does not 
concern us, but that we propose to insist 
in a firm and candid manner upon the per- 
formance of international obligations. To 
a stable government, appropriately dis- 
charging its international duties, we should 
give ungrudging support. A short period 
of firm, consistent and friendly dealing 
will accomplish more than many years of 
vacillation. 


The chief function of diplomacy is pre- 
vention; but in this our diplomacy failed, 
doubtless because of its impaired credit 
and the manifest lack of disposition to 
back words with action. Had this govern- 
ment by the use of both informal and for- 
mal diplomatic opportunities left no doubt 
that when we said “strict accountability” 
we meant precisely what we said, and that 
we should unhesitatingly vindicate that 
position, I am confident that there would 
have been no destruction of American lives 
by the sinking of the “Lusitania.” 

It is a great mistake to say that reso- 
luteness in protecting American rights 
would have led to war. Rather, in that 
course lay the best assurance of peace. 


We denounce all plots and conspiracies 
in the interest of any foreign nation. 
Utterly intolerable is the use of our soil 
for alien intrigues. Every American must 
unreservedly condemn them, and support 
every effort for their suppression. But 
here, also, prompt, vigorous and adequate 
measures on the part of the Administra- 
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tion were needed. 
been no hesitation ; 
wise and politic 


There should have 
no notion that it was 
to delay. 


It is apparent that we are shockingly 
unprepared. There is no room for con- 


troversy on this point since the object 
lesson on the Mexican border. All our 
available regular troops (less, I believe, 


than 40,000) are there or in Mexico, and 
as these have been deemed insufficient the 
entire National Guard has been ordered 
out; that is, we are summoning practically 
all our movable military forces in order 
to prevent bandit incursions. 

In the demand for reasonable prepared- 
ness the Administration has followed, not 
led. Those who demanded more adequate 
forces were first described as “nervous and 
excited.” 


Later, under the pressure of other lead- 
ership, this attitude was changed. The Ad- 
ministration, it was said, had “learned 
something,” and it made a belated demand 
for an increased army. 


It seems to be plain that our regular 
army is too small. We are too great a 
country to require of our citizens who are 
engaged in peaceful vocations the sort of 
military service to which they are now 
ealled. As well insist that our citizens in 
this metropolis be summoned to put out 
fires and police the streets. 


There should be not only a reasonable 
increase in the regular army, but the first 
citizen reserve subject to call should be 
enlisted as a Federal army and trained 
under Federal authority. 


We are deeply interested in what I may 
term the organization of peace. We cher- 
ish no illusions. We know that the recur- 
rence of war is not to be prevented by 
pious wishes. If the conflict of national 
interests is not to be brought to the final 
test of force, there must be the de- 
velopment of international organization in 
order to provide international justice and 
to safeguard so far as_ practicable the 
peace of the world. 


There should be an international tribu- 
nal to decide controversies susceptible of 
judicial determination. 


We need conferences of the nations to 
formulate international rules, to establish 
principles, to modify and extend interna- 
tional law so as to adapt it to new condi- 
tions, to remove causes of international 
differences. We need to develop the instru- 
mentalities of conciliation. 

And behind this international organiza- 
tion, if it is to be effective, must be the 
coébperation of the nations to prevent re- 
sort to hostilities before the appropriate 
agencies of peaceful settlement have been 
utilized. 


It is only thru international codp- 
eration giving a reasonable assurance of 
peace that we may hope for the limita- 
tion of armaments. It is to be expected 
that nations will continue to urm in de- 
fense of their respective interests, as they 
are conceived, and nothing will avail to 
diminish this burden save some practical 
guaranty of international order. 


When we contemplate industrial and 
commercial conditions, we see that we are 
living in a fool’s paradise. The temporary 
prosperity to which our opponents point 
has been created by the abnormal condi- 
tions incident to the war. 


Our opponents promised to reduce the 
cost of living. This they have failed to 
do; but they did reduce the opportunities 
of making a living. 


The Republican Party stands for the 
principle of protection. We must apply 
that principle fairly, without abuses, in 
as scientific a manner as possible; and 
Congress should be aided by the investiga- 
tions of an expert body. We stand for 
the safeguarding of our economic inde- 
pendence, for the development of Amer- 
ican industry, for the maintenance of 
American standards of living. We propose 
that in the competitive struggle that is 
about to come the American workingman 
shall not suffer. 

We must build up our merchant marine. 
It will not aid to put the Government 
into competition with private owners. 
That, it seems to me, is a counsel of folly. 


We stand for one eupevetine of the 
just interests of labor. We do not desire 
production, or trade, or efficiency in either, 
for its own sake, but for the betterment 
of the lives of human beings. We shall 
not have any lasting industrial prosperity, 
unless we buttress our industrial endeav- 
ors by adequate means for the protection 
of health; for the elimination of unneces- 
sary perils to life and limb; for the safe- 
guarding of our future thru proper 
laws for protection of women and chil- 
dren in industry; for increasing oppor- 
tunities for education and training. We 
should be solicitous to inquire carefully 
into every grievance, remembering that 
there are few disputes which cannot easily 
be adjusted if there be an impartial ex- 
amination of the facts. We make common 
eause in this country. not for a few, but 
for all; and our watchword must be co- 
operation, not exploitation. No plans will 
be adequate save as they are instinct with 
genuine democratic sympathy. 


I endorse the declaration in the plat- 
form in favor of woman suffrage. 


Our opponents promised economy, but 
they have shown a reckless extravagance. 
They have been wasteful and profligate. 
It is time that we had fiscal reform. We 
demand a simple business-like budget. I 
believe it is only thru a_ responsible 
budget, proposed by the Executive, that 
we shall avoid financial waste and secure 
proper administrative efficiency, and a 
well-balanced consideration of new admin- 
istrative proposals. 


























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 
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First Month of the OF Prone a oe 
, the Brit- 

Somme Battle ish and French 
launched their offensive against the 
German lines, opposite Albert. The end 
of the month finds them about four 
miles ahead of their former positions 
at two points on their twenty-five mile 
front. The greater part of this gain 
was made during the first few days. 
Since the Germans have rallied from 
the shock of the onset the advance of 
the Allies has been slackened, tho each 
week has seen definite gains. The Brit- 
ish troops engaged are said to out- 
number the French two to one, and be- 
sides, the French contingent is composed 
in part of Senegalese and Turcos from 
Africa who, according to the Germans, 
do not fight so effectively as the 
Frenchmen. 

The British have given the post of 
honor in the front to the Australian 
and New Zealand troops, who, since 
the abandonment of the Gallipoli cam- 
paign, have been brought to France. 
It was these Anzac men who last week 
took the village of Poziéres. This lies 
to the north of the British line and on 
the road from Albert to Bapaume, 
about seven miles beyond. 

Hill 160, just beyond the village also 
captured last week, is the highest 
point of land in this section. The next 
promontory, two miles to the east in 
the Foureaux Woods, is -Hill 156 and 
therefore thirteen feet lower. This also 
is now in the possession of the British. 

On the extreme left of the British 
line, west of Poziéres, the Germans 
still hold a point that forms the apex 
of an angie in the new British front. 


This is the village of Thiepval. Prob- 
ably the British will direct their efforts 
toward this point for the purpose of 
straightening their line before under- 
taking a further advance. toward 
Bapaume. 

Delville Wood, east of Foureaux 
Wood, was taken by the British on 
July 17, but the Germans regained it. 
Now, however, it is again in British 
hands after a terrible struggle. The 
English soldiers call it “Devil’s’” Wood, 
for when it was recaptured it was 
found filled with dead and wounded 
men from both armies lying among the 
broken branches and the barricades of 
fallen trees. Some of the best of the 
German troops, the Brandenburgers, 
have been brought from Verdun to 
check the British advance. 

In this hard fighting on the Somme, 
the British and Germans have learned 
to respect one another as never before. 
A copy of a speech made by the Kaiser 
to the Third Guard, as it was trans- 
ferred from the Russian to the British 
front, was captured on a prisoner. In 
this the Kaiser warns the Guard: 
“The foe fights differently over here. 
He is tougher, more resisting, more 
adroit, more versatile.’ This is a 
change from the tone in which he is 
said to have referred to “the contemp- 
tible little army” of General French 
at the outset of the war. 


The Russian campaign 
from the Caucasus 
was halted for some 
time after the capture of Erzerum 
and Trebizond. The road _ between 
these places was still held by the 


Russians Take 
Erzingan 


Turks, and near Mush, south of 
Erzerum, they delivered a counter 
offensive in force. But on July 16 
the Grand Duke Nicholas was ready 
to begin a new advance movement. 
The capture of Baiburt put him in 
possession of the road thru the 
mountains from Erzerum to. the 
Black Sea at Trebizond and also 
enabled him to bring his forces to bear 
upon Erzingan from the north as well 
as from the east. Consequently the 
Turks evacuated Erzingan, apparently 
without resistance. Erzingan is a hun- 
dred miles west of Erzerum and the 
next town in this direction is Sivas, a 
hundred and thirty miles further. 
There is an American hospital and 
school at Sivas, but the missionaries 
from this and other Armenian stations 
have been forced to leave for Con- 
stantinople. 


Sheestenn General Sakharoff, who 
Take Brody is leading the Russian 

army toward Lemberg, 
made another advance in the capture 
of Brody, the first station on the Aus- 
trian side of the frontier on the rail- 
road from Dubno to Lemberg. General 
von Linsingen has lost heavily in the 
effort to hold the Russians back at the 
junction of the Styr and Lipa rivers 
in front of Brody. Between July 16 
and 28 General Sakharoff took 940 
officers and 39,152 men, as well as 
17 howitzers, 32 other cannon, 100 
machine guns, 39 mine throwers and 
other munitions. This would indicate 
a very precipitate withdrawal, but the 
German version represents it as an or- 
derly retirement. 
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THE ALLIES SEE VICTORY AHEAD 


As their capture of the German second line of defense on the Somme continues, the British and French soldiers find convenient observation shelters 


in the craters their own shells have made 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 


The long-awaited Anglo-French drive began on July 1. Starting from the old line running near Albert the British are advancing toward Bapaume 
and the French toward Peronne. At the end of the first month the British had reached Poziéres and the French had reached Biaches 


Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, is 
fifty-eight miles beyond Brody and the 
River Bug runs between, on which 
General Boehm-Ermolli will doubtless 
endeavor to make a stand. The Rus- 
sians took Brody in 1914 and held it 
until September 2, 1915. 

On July 15 the Russians made an 
attempt to break thru the German 
lines on the Dvina River near Riga, 
but, according to Berlin reports, they 
were beaten back and gained nothing 
more than one outpost. 

It is reported that 70,000 Turks are 
being brought from Constantinople 
into Hungary in order to resist the 
prospective Russian invasion. This is 
one of the most curious of the viola- 
tions of historic propriety in the pres- 
ent war, for it has been the chief pride 
of the Hungarians that they saved 
Europe from the Turks in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The resignation of Sergius Sazonoff 


as Foreign Minister of Russia has given 
rise to much speculation as to whether 
this indicates any change in Russian 
policy. Since it was under Sazonoff 
that the entente with England was 
converted into an alliance of the 
solidest sort and Russia took up arms 
against Austria in defense of Serbia, 
it is natural to see in his retirement 
the possibility that Russia may be 
more disposed to make peace. But the 
policy of Premier Sturmer, who takes 
his place, is unknown, except that he 
is a reactionary of the most pro- 
nounced type. 


The shooting of Captain 
Charles Fryatt by the 
German authorities in 
Bruges has excited almost as great in- 
dignation as the excution of Edith 
Cavell. Captain Fryatt had gained the 
nickname of “The Pirates’ Terror” be- 
cause of his feats in escaping and 


Questions of 
Sea Law 


fighting submarines while in command 
of merchant vessels. For one of these 
exploits in March, 1915, he was award- 
ed a gold watch by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. Accord- 
ing to the official German account, the 
“U-33” overhauled the Channel 
steamer “Brussels” off Maas _light- 
ship and signaled her to show her 
colors and stop. But instead of obey- 
ing, Captain Fryatt, in command 
of the “Brussels,” headed the vessel 
toward the submarine and tried to run 
her down, but the submarine escaped 
by diving. The ‘Brussels’ was cap- 
tured on June 24 last and taken to 
Zeebrugge. Finding whom they had 
captured, the Germans tried Captain 
Fryatt by court-martial, and finding 
him guilty of acting as a franc-tireur 
condemned him to death. At the re- 
quest of the British Government, Am- 
bassador Gerard endeavored vainly to 
obtain a respite. The Germans have 








The announcement that his Britan- 
nic Majesty's Government has placed 
the names of certain persons, firms 
and corporations in the United States 
upon a proscriptive “blacklist” and 
has forbidden all financial or commer- 
cial dealings between them and citi- 
zens of Great Britain has been re- 
ceived with the most painful surprize 
by the people and Government of the 
United States, and seems to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to em- 
body a policy of arbitrary interference 
with the neutral trade against which 
it is its duty to protest in the most 
decided terms. 

“The scope and effect of the policy 
ure extraordinary. British steamship 
companies will not accept cargoes 
from the proscribed firms or persons 
or transport their goods to any port, 
and steamship lines under neutral 
ownership understand that if they ac- 
cept freight from them they are like- 
ly to be denied coal at British ports 
and excluded from other privileges 
which they have usually enjoyed, and 
may themselves be put upon the black- 
list. Neutral bankers refuse loans to 
those on the list and neutral mer- 
chants decline to contract for their 
goods, fearing a like proscription. It 








BLACKLIST PROTESTED 


Acting Secretary of State Polk sent to London, July 26, a strong note in regard to the action of the British 
Government in prohibiting British subjects from trading with eighty-two specified firms in America suspected 
of being pro-German. The paragraphs quoted below give the tenor of the note: 


appears that British officials regard 
the prohibitions of the blacklist as 
applicable to domestic commercial 
transactions in foreign countries as 
well as in Great Britain and her de- 
pendencies, for Americans doing busi- 
ness in foreign countries have been 
put on notice that their dealings with 
blacklisted firms are to be regarded as 
subject to veto by the British Govern- 
ment. By the same principle Ameri- 
cans in the United States might 
be made subject. to similar puni- 
tive action if they were found 
dealing with any of their own coun- 
trymen whose names had thus been 
listed. 

The harsh and even disastrous ef- 
fects of this policy upon the trade 
of the United States and upon the 
neutral rights upon which it will not 
fail to insist are obvious. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States begs to 
remind the Government of his Britan- 
nic Majesty that citizens of the 
United States are entirely within their 
rights in attempting to trade with the 
people or the governments of any of 
the nations now at war, subject only 
to well-defined international practices 
and understandings which the Govern- 
ment of the United States deems the 


Government of Great Britain to have 
too lightly and too frequently disre- 
garded. 

There are well-known remedies and 
penalties for breaches of blockade, 
where the blockade is real and in fact 
effective, for trade in contraband, for 
every unneutral act by whomsoever 
attempted. The Government of the 
United States cannot consent to see 
those remedies and penalties altered 
or extended at the will of a single 
power or group of powers to the in- 
jury of its own citizens or in deroga- 
tion of its own rights. Conspicuous 
among the principles which the civil- 
ized nations of the world have ac- 
cepted for the safeguarding of the 
rights of neutrals is the just and hon- 
orable principle that neutrals may 
not be condemned nor their goods con- 
fiseated except upon fair adjudication 
and after an opportunity to be heard 
in prize courts or elsewhere. Such 
safeguards the blacklist brushes aside. 
It condemns without hearing, without 
notice, and in advance. It is mani- 
festly out of the question that the 
Government of the United States 
should acquiesce in such methods or 
applications of punishment to its 
citizens. 
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always held that franc-tireurs, that is, 
civilians who fire upon an army of oc- 
cupation, are liable to execution, and 
many Frenchmen and Belgians were 
shot for sniping in 1870 and the pres- 
ent war. But the extension of the 
term to sea war is an innovation in 
international warfare. The German 
contention is that merchant captains 
who in accordance with the orders of 
the British Admiralty attack an enemy 
warship forfeit thereby the rights of 
non-combatants without acquiring the 
rights of combatants. 

In the “Appam” case both the Ger- 
man and American courts have ren- 
dered opinions during the week. The 
“Appam,” a British liner, was cap- 
tured by the German raider “Mowe” 
and sent under a prize crew to Nor- 
folk, Virginia. The Berlin court has 
decided that the “Appam” is a good 
prize and the gold found on board, 
amounting to $185,000, goes to the 
government. The United States Dis- 
trict Court has decided that the ‘“‘Ap- 
pam” lost her status as a prize when 
she entered American waters and that 
she belongs to her British owners. 


tale After the 
Commission Govern- pyplin revolt 


ment for Ireland the Lord Lieu- 


tenant of Ireland, Baron Wimborne, 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Augustine Birrell, resigned their of- 
fices. The Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the disorder and 
affix the responsibility reported that 
the main cause was the reluctance of 
the authorities to take action that 
might lead to a conflict with any sec- 
tion of the Irish people, so first Ulster 
and later the Nationalists were per- 
mitted to import arms and drill in de- 
fiance of law. For this neglect to sup- 
press sedition Mr. Birrell and not 
Baron Wimborne was blamed in the re- 
port. 

On account of the complete break- 
down of the government of Ireland five 
Lord Justices have been appointed to 
take charge of affairs until the estab- 
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THE GREAT WAR 
duly 24—Italians capture 

» Cimone. 

July 25—Russians take Erzingan. 
German governor fines’ Brussels 
$1.250,000 for anti-German demon- 
strations. 

July 26—British take whole of 
Poziéres, on Somme. Russians take 
Brody, Galicia. 

July 27—British take Delville Wood 

i on Somme. Captain Fryatt exe- 

» cuted. 

July 28—Russians claim capture of 
350,000 in June and July. Seven 
thousand Turks sent to defend 
Hungary. 

July 29—Appam” awarded to Brit- 
ish owners. Russians advance from 
Stokhod River toward Kovel. 


July 30—French reach Maurepas, 
north of Somme. Central Powers 
claim 2,678,000 prisoners in two 
years’ war. 
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lishment of Home Rule, thus putting 
Ireland ad interim under what is called 
in America the commission form of 
government. Three of these commis- 
sioners are justices of the Supreme 
Court of Ireland. The others are Lord 
Castletown and Sir David Harrel, for- 
mer Under Secretary for Ireland. 
David Lloyd George, delegated by the 
Cabinet to arrange a compromise on 
the Home Rule question, was supposed 
to have done so and has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for War to 
succeed the late Lord Kitchener. But 
altho the assent of both parties to the 
compromise plan had been secured, 
serious disagreements have broken out 
since. Lord Selborne resigned from the 
Cabinet because he had misunderstood 


- the intentions of his colleagues and 


supposed the Home Rule bill was to be 
amended by the exclusion of Ulster. 
On the other hand Lord Lansdowne’s 
explanation of the plan to the House 
of Lords, which was intended to pla- 
cate the Unionists, gave offense to the 
Irish and led to a vigorous denuncia- 
tion by John Redmond. Lord Lans- 
downe said that 40,000 troops under 
General Maxwell would be stationed in 
Ireland to maintain order, and he in- 
timated that the changes to be made 
in the Home Rule bill would be “per- 
manent and enduring.” The Irish mem- 
bers, on the contrary, will not consent 
to more than the temporary exclusion 
of the six Ulster counties. 
According to the proposed plan 
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seventy-eight Irish members of the 
House of Commons will be transferred 
to the new Irish Commons. They will 
also retain their seats in the English 
Parliament. Among those so trans- 
ferred is, curiously enough, Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, representing Dublin Uni- 
versity, who organized the Ulster re- 
bellion against Home Rule. In the Irish 
Senate the Unionists will be given con- 
siderable representation. This arrange- 
ment is to last until one year after the 
war, when an imperial conference will 
be held to adjust the government of 
the empire. It is the hope of the Na- 
tionalists that Ireland under Home 
Rule will be so prosperous that the six 
Ulster counties temporarily excluded 
will want to come into it. 


: On the face of it, it would 
The Irish seem that the old quarrcl 
had broken out again with 
greater violcnce than ever just at the 
moment, but the national genius for 
compromise, aided as it now is by 
Asquith’s political skill and Lloyd 
George’s conciliatory power, may find 
a way out of the present deadlock. 
But at present the situation looks 
black. Since the leaders of the: Union- 
ist party, which was formed thirty 
years ago to oppose Home Rule, have 
accepted the compromise, members of 
the Lords and Commons, who are de- 
termined to fight Home Rule to the 
bitter end, have organized the Im- 
perial Unionist Association. And since 
the Nationalist party have agreed to 
permit the exclusion of Ulster, the 
rank and file of the party have lost 
confidence in them. It appears that the 
form of agreement to which Lloyd 
George got Carson and Redmond to 
agree was afterward altered by the 
Cabinet in two important particulars. 
One was that the Irish representation 
in the London Parliament should be 
cut down except when Irish affairs 
were under consideration. The other 
was that the exclusion of the six Ulster 
countics might be continued by an 
Order-in-Council if Parliament a year 
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Protected by a sand pit, and mounted on a carriage that takes up the recoil without disturbing 
the aim, this gun will deal death as fast and as long as the gunners can reload it 


after the war has not settled their 
status. 

These changes are regarded by Red- 
mond and the other Irish members of 
Parliament as having been introduced 
to cheat Ireland out of Home Rule al- 
tho the bill has passed. When the 
Premier tried to explain, the Irish 
members interrupted with ironical 
references to his former words that 
England was “the protector of small 
nations.” One Nationalist was sus- 
pended because he accused the govern- 
ment of bombarding the headquarters 
of the Irish nurses in the recent in- 
surrection. He was on the following 
day sentenced to six weeks’ imprison- 
ment for trying to gain admission to 
the barracks where the Irish prisoners 
are confined. 


A carload of dyna- 
mite exploded at 
Black Tom Island 
in the immediate neighborhood of Jer- 
sey City on July 30, resulting in a 
series of further explosions and a wide- 
spread fire. The plant of the National 
Warehouse Company, where the ex- 
plosion occurred, and which was stored 
with shrapnel and ammunition waiting 
shipment to the Entente Allies was 
wiped out and most of the workingmen 
near the scene of the accident were 
killed. Altho the explosion took place 
at two o’clock in the morning, when 
few persons were about, several work- 
men were killed and hundreds of 
others were reported as missing. The 
loss in property was also very severe. 
The value of the war munitions de- 
stroyed is estimated at seven million 
dollars and the damage to buildings in 
Jersey City and elsewhere was even 
greater. Ellis Island was thrown into 
a panic by the drifting of burning 
barges loaded with ammunition from 
Black Tom Island in that direction. 
The immigration authorities put as 
many of the immigrants as they could 


Dynamite Disaster 
in New Jersey 


upon the Ellis Island ferryboat and 
several police boats, and transferred 
them to safety at Battery Park, Man- 
hattan. The shock was severely felt 
thruout New York City and a large 
part of New Jersey, and was percepti- 
ble as far away as Philadelphia. There 
is no direct evidence that the origin of 
the explosion was anything but acci- 
dental, but the police are busy investi- 
gating the matter, since more than 
once in recent months munitions plants 
have suffered from the activities of 
pro-German or anti-militarist agents. 
The Commissioner of Public Safety in 
Jersey City has ordered the arrest of 
Alexander Davidson, superintendent of 
the National Dock and Storage Com- 
pany; A. M. Dickman, agent for the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, and T. B. 
Johnson, head of the Johnson Lighter- 
age and Towing Company, all on the 
charge of manslaughter for permitting 
high explosives to be left at the pier 
overnight in violation of the law. 


The Ameri- 
can Govern- 
ment has 
made public its acceptance of the pacifi- 
cation plan proposed by Carranza for 
a joint commission to agree upon the 
conditions of evacuation of Mexican 
territory by United States troops and 
to arrange for the policing of both 
sides of the border so as to prevent any 
future raids by Villistas or other 
bandit forces which would compel re- 
newed intervention. To the Mexican 
proposal is added, however, the further 
suggestion that the conference might 
well discuss other matters related to 
the present unsatisfactory condition of 
Mexican affairs with a view to their 
amelioration. The text of the reply ad- 
drest to the Mexican Secretary of For- 
eign Relations is as follows: 

Mr. Secretary: I have the honor to 


acknowledge receipt. of your excellency’s 
note transmitted under date of July 12 by 


Washington Accepts 
Mexican Commission Plan 


Eliseo Arredondo, your government’s con- 
fidential agent in Washington, informing 
me that your excellency has received in- 
structions from the citizen First Chief of 
the Constitutionalist army, charged with 
the executive power of the union, to pro- 
pose that each of our governments name 
three commissioners who shall hold con- 
ferences at some place to be mutually 
agreed upon and decide forthwith the 
question relating to the evacuation of the 
American forces now in Mexico, and to 
draw up and conclude a protocol or agree- 
ment regarding the reciprocal crossing of 
the frontier by the forces of both countries, 
also to determine the origin of the incur- 
sions to date, in order to fix the responsi- 
bility therefor and definitely to settle the 
difficulties now pending or those which may 
arise between the two countries on ac- 
count of the same or a similar reason, all 
of which shall be subject to the approval 
of both governments. 

In reply I have the honor to state that 
I have laid your excellency’s note before 
the President and have received his in- 
structions to inform your excellency that 
the Government of the United States is 
disposed to accept the proposal of the 
Mexican Government in the same spirit of 
frank cordiality in which it is made. This 
government believes and suggests, however, 
that the powers of the proposed commis- 
sion should be enlarged so that, if happily 
a solution satisfactory to both governments 
of the question set forth in your excel- 
lency’s communication may be reached, the 
commission may also consider such other 
matters the friendly arrangement of which 
would tend to improve the relations of the 
two countries, it being understood that 
such recommendations as the commission 
may make shall not be binding upon the 
respective governments until formally ac- 
cepted by them. 

Should this proposal be accepted by your 
excellency’s government, I have the honor 
to state that this government will proceed 
immediately to appoint its commissioners 
and fix, after consultation with your ex- 
cellency’s government, the time and place 


and other details of the proposed confer- 
ences. 


Activities of The closing weeks of the 


current session of the 
Senate are burdened 
with an exceptionally heavy legislative 
program. The most important item on 
the calendar is the budget for national 
defense. The army bill which passed 
the Senate on July 27 calls for an ex- 
penditure of $313,970,447, an increase 
over the House bill of more than one 
hundred and thirty-one millions. Both 
the army and navy bills will have to 
be adjusted by a conference between 
the two branches of Congress because 
in each case the Senate has amended 
the measures which passed the House 
of Representatives by adding heavy 
appropriations. Among the legislative 
provisions of the army appropriation 
bill is the creation of a council for na- 
tional defense consisting of the Secre- 
taries of State, War and the Navy, the 
chief of staff of the army, a naval of- 
ficer, and six civilians appointed by the 
President to secure the best utilization 
of the industries and resources of the 
country from the point of view of war- 
time efficiency. Another important sec- 
tion of the army bill provides for the 
support of the dependent families of 
soldiers in the regular army and also 
of members of the National Guard 
called into federal service. The mini- 
mum age of enlistment in the regular 
army without consent of parent or 
guardian has been raised from eighteen 
to twenty-one. The proposed amend- 
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ment giving soldicrs on the Mexican 
border the right to vote in the Novem- 
ber elections if they should be still mo- 
bilizcd at that time, was eliminated 
from the bill. 

The President’s emphatic request 
for the immediate passage of the child 
labor bill has greatly embarrassed the 
minority of Democratic Senators who 
have opposed it, since they had counted 
upon postponing consideration of the 
measure until the Dccember session of 
Congress, when the elections would be 
safely past. The Republican Senators 
are almost unanimously in favor of the 
bill and so are most of the northern 
Democrats. The Democratic caucus has 
decided to include the child labor bill 
in its program for the present session 
and even the staunchest opponents of 
the measure realize that a successful 
filibuster would at the present time en- 
danger Democratic prospects in the fall 
elections. But it is rumored that as a 
last expedient an attempt will be made 
to combine the child labor bill with the 
immigration bill in the hope that 
President Wilson will veto the com- 
bined measure, since he is known to 
disapprove emphatically any restriction 
of immigration which includes the il- 
literacy test. 

The regular appropriation bills for 
local improvements (disrespectfully 
known as “pork’”) are being rapidly 
pushed thru Congress with little effec- 
tive opposition. Besides these routine 
appropriations, the measures for na- 
tional defense, the immigration bill, 
the child labor bill and the new ex- 
pedients for raising the extraordinary 
national revenues necessitated by the 
year’s legislative program, the Senate 
must consider the administration’s pro- 
jected shipping bill and the treaty with 
Denmark for the purchase by this 
country of the Danish West Indies. On 
July 24 the Senate unanimously con- 
firmed the nomination of John H. 
Clarke, of Cleveland, as a member of 
the Supreme Court. 




















WHERE THE DANISH FLAG STILL FLIES 
The harbor of Charlotte Amalie, in the island of St. Thomas, is one of the most commodious and 
beautiful in the West Indies. The ship on the right is one of two Hamburg-American liners kept 
here by the war 


Buying the On July 25 the 
: ‘ United States 
Danish West Indies Geverament efi- 
cially announced that the negotiations 
with Denmark for the purchase of the 
islands of Saint Thomas, Saint Croix 
and Saint John had been completed. 
The price mentioned is the sum of 
$25,000,000 and the abandonment in 
favor of Denmark of any American 
claims based on explorations which we 
have undertaken in Greenland. The 
treaty is so framed that any inhabi- 
tants of the islands who desire to do 
so may retain their Danish citizenship. 
Twice previously the Danish Govern- 
ment has attempted to sell the islands 
to the United States. President Grant 
desired to purchase them, but was 
forced by the opposition of the Amer- 
ican Senate to abandon the project. 
In 1902 President Roosevelt again 
opened negotiations, but the treaty was 
defeated in the upper house of the 
Danish Parliament, in part thru Ger- 
man diplomatic and court influence. 
It is probable that the transfer will be 
approved on this occasion by both the 
Danish and American Senates, and the 
proposed plebiscite of the residents of 
the islands will be little more than a 
form, since on every previous occasion 
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THE KEYS TO THE CARIBBEAN 

The opening of the Panama Canal has given a new importance to the Danish West Indies, for 

they stand where the steamer route — to Panama crosses the route from New York to 
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when the sale was proposed local senti- 
ment favored it almost unanimously. 

The reasons which have induced 
the Danish Government to make the 
sale are many. The islands are a drain 
upon the Danish treasury, and the 
poverty of the natives, most of whom 
are negroes, has more than once re- 
sulted in social disorders and political 
agitations which have created serious 
problems for the administration. In 
spite of tariff barriers, the United 
States rather than Denmark is the 
chief market for the exports of the 
islands and the chief source of their 
imports. The islanders speak English 
more than any other tongue, and the 
attempts to foster the use of Danish 
thru the schools and other public 
agencies have never been successful. 
In short, Denmark gains little or noth- 
ing from the political, commercial or 
cutural point of view by retaining this 
portion of her empire, and if she sells 
at all, must sell to the United States, 
since the transfer of American terri- 
tory from one European power to 
another is understood to be a violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The advantages which the United 
States would gain by purchasing the 
Danish West Indies are largely political 
and strategic. Saint Thomas has an ex- 
cellent harbor, recently improved and 
equipped by German steamship com- 
panies; and the location of the islands 
in reference to Porto Rico and the 
Panama Canal shows clearly what a 
help their possession would be to the 
mastery of the Caribbean. It has been 
thought by many that Germany con- 
templated the ultimate acquisition of 
these islands, even against the veto of 
the United States, because of the aid 
they would be to the German merchant 
marine and the imperial navy, but for 
obvious reasons the German Govern- 
ment is hardly in a position to object 
to their sale at the present time. Aside 
from the shipping industry, the chief 
economic interest of the Danish West 
Indies is the raising of sugar cane. The 
introduction of American capital which 
is expected as a result of the purchase 
will probably go far to relieve the 
present commercial and agricultural 
depression. Probably the greatest ob- 
jection which the treaty will meet is 
that the suggested price of the islands 
is five times what we offered when the 
sale was last projected. 
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F some dramatic 


i Rene Germany or 

iG acim) Mexico, does not 

ee G if come along to 

aS! tidistract atten- 

mata @yition, the voter 

who has not yet 

made up his 

mind will be swayed in the end, when 

he has reflected carefully, by a few 

simple considerations. 

The country is prosperous. 

We avoided war with Germany and 

‘yet won an epoch-making victory for 

international law; epoch-making, 


that is, if Germany does not return 
to her earlier policy. If she does, it 


will mean war, and the issues will 
change. 

We have thus far been able to 
avoid interfering with Mexico’s at- 
tempt to realize herself. It has been 
a delicate and difficult maneuver, but 
up to now it has been accomplished. 
The voter will ask himself whether 
he would have preferred a policy 
based on American investments. 
Here again, if war comes, the issues 
will change. 

The readers of The Independent, 
who are thinking persons, may well 
go beneath these simple considera- 
tions. Beyond them lies one inclu- 
sive question. In which of the two 
great divisions of human thought do 
you belong? Are you Liberal or 
Tory? If you dread the struggle to 
put ideals into public life, if you 
deem established privilege the safest 
foundation, you should next Novem- 
ber vote Republican. The platform is 
a clear production in a way. At least 
its reactionary spirit is clear. It is 
like Mark Hanna edited in 1916. Mr. 
Hughes says he agrees with every 
word of it. He is a brave and virtu- 
ous candidate, an apostle of honesty, 
who is much more of the old school 
than Mr. Wilson. It was, I confess, a 
surprize to me that he was willing 
to leave the Supreme Court to lead 
the fight against the President. I 
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was rather captivated by the report, 
no doubt fabulous, that in 1912 Jus- 
tice Hughes said: “The man who, be- 
ing on the highest judicial tribunal, 
would consider another office, is fit 
neither for the one he holds nor the 
one to which he aspires.” Mr. 
Hughes had undoubted right to 
leave. He stepped down, I am con- 
vinced, in full conformity with his 
conscience, Nevertheless, the Repub- 
lican newspapers are already quoting 
his decisions as arguments in the 
campaign. But what disappointed me 
was that I had expected a larger, 
more imaginative conception from 
him. I had expected him thus to 
muse: “If it is in any way possible, 
I shall decline. I may decline in a pa- 
per which, like Washington’s fare- 
well, will be a guide to generations, 
lending stability to the nation, mak- 
ing politics in the court impossible, 
keeping it a court forever, not a nest 
of political aspirants.” I could scarce- 
ly fancy him casting his robes aside 
merely to contest the place with 
Woodrow Wilson; to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the continuance of the policies 
of the last three and a half years, 
foreign and domestic. For me, the 
halo suffered thru the decision. 

The independence of Mr. Hughes 
is high. Nobody can control him. If 
he should be elected. with a Republi- 
can Senate, he will find that body 
dominated by Smoot, Gallinger, Pen- 
rose, Lodge (Mr. Roosevelt’s choice 
for President!), young Wadsworth, 
and such. The House will again be a 
congenial place for Joe Cannon, and 
Leader Mann will bloom. Probably 
Hughes and this Old Guard will 
fight. At Albany, Governor Hughes 
made an inspiring spectacle of cour- 
age and moral integrity, but he 
showed no ability to lead the legisla- 
ture, as Wilson led in Jersey and has 
led in Washington. Even a Wilson, 
however, it is important to remem- 
ber, could not lead a Republican Sen- 
ate and House. The Democratic reac- 
tionary elements are very different 
from the Republican. They are far 
weaker and less significant. Southern 
Senators, for example, are largely 
reactionary, but they have to con- 
form; there is nothing else to do; a 
man like Wilson can make them come 
along. The Democratic machines in 


the northern cities are often black 
spots, but they are mere obstacles. 
These things are the inertia, existing 
in any party. With that dull mass a 
strong leader can deal. The bulk of 
the party is made up of the poor, the 
aspiring. The Republicans have been 
so long in power that to their party 
have been drawn those whose dreams 
are of material advantage, not much 
lightened by larger purpose. It is not 
only the Garys, Perkinses, Roots. It 
is not even mainly they. It is the 
young men also, who, almost every- 
where at the North, have entered 
the party because, at the threshold 
of life, wealth, social glamor, and 
local power are promised only thru 
that gate. After half a century of 
scarcely broken rule, the Republican 
party has become the custodian of 
the favored dollar, and of all the fa- 
vored dollar’s bias. 

Always there must be a liberal 
group. It protests against stagnation 
and unfairness. I would not, in this 
series of articles, use cheap argu- 
ments, or carry water on both 
shoulders. It would be easy to argue 
that Wilson is as good a Tory as he 
is a liberal, etc. It is an easy and fa- 
miliar trick. It would not fool read- 
ers such as take this magazine. No, I 
concede that those who adored that 
very strong man, Mark Hanna, who 
were pleased with Alton B. Parker, 
should vote against the President. 
Were the parties rot so confused, 
Hiram Johnson should vote for him, 
and La Follette, and Bass. It is ab- 
surd to find such men voting with 
the entrenched system, against the 
most progressive legislative record 
since the war, and against principles 
of equality and justice successfully 
applied, even in so turbulent a time, 
to foreign affairs; to China, Mexico, 
South America, Europe. Such men 
belong with Wilson, Newton Baker, 
Brandeis, McAdoo, Crane, Houston, 
William Kent, Lane, Frank Heney, 
Vance McCormick. That is where 
they belong. Their leader faced the 
mighty System at Princeton: he gave 
and asked no quarter. He saw it again 
in New Jersey, defied it, beat it, and 
wrote his victory in the statutes. 
Carried to the White House on his 
record in Princeton and New Jersey, 
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HARLES E. 
HUGHES was a 
me Progressive long 
mi before the or- 
SH ganization of 
34, the Progressive 
, =| party. In New 
York State he 

Se) was the first 
Progressive—first in standing and 
distinction and first in order of 
time. As governor of the state 
his principal political task—and 
it was the task which made him 
most difficulty and involved him 
in the bitterest fights—was that of 
establishing Progressive leadership 
in the Republican party and making 
it the organ of progressive policies. 
It brought him into conflict with the 
party leaders and the managers of 
the party organization, who were all 
opposed to the change; and it led him 
into the novel and extraordinary 
course of making direct appeals over 
their heads to the people of the state, 
to which the people responded with 
a voice of emphatic endorsement and 
an assurance of complete confidence, 
and it was by explaining the issues 
in dispute and defending the policies 
and principles which he advocated 
that Governor Hughes sowed the 
seeds of progressivism. 

It is characteristic of the man that 
Governor Hughes did not expect the 
people to accept his leadership or ap- 
prove his principles without thoro 
investigation. No public man has 
ever appealed more zealously and 
constantly to the understanding and 
intelligence of his fellow-men. He 
took infinite pains to get the facts 
before them to expound to them the 
principles involved in his program; 
that done he confidently left the re- 
sult to their deliberate judgment. He 
was at once a leader and an educator 
of the people. His leadership was 
realized in and thru their education. 
On his side there was the work of 
analysis of facts and situations, of 
careful study of existing problems, 
of devising necessary remedies for 
admitted abuses, and of represent- 
ing to the people the course to be 
taken for their protection. On their 
side there was the function of con- 
sidering the facts and estimating the 
soundness of the policies proposed. 
There was no place anywhere in this 





process for passion, for personal am- 
bition, for mere partizan expediency. 
Here was a new type of political 
leader. Its first mark is unselfishness 
—absolutely disinterested devotion 
to the public service. Its second mark 
is the calm and patient application 
of sound judgment to the considera- 
tion and determination of measures 
of public policy. We have seen pro- 
gressives carried away by impulse, 
passion and half-baked theory, but 
Governor Hughes was a truly ra- 
tional progressive, one who applied 
the light of reason to the questions 
and issues of the day after the fash- 
ion of a scientific investigator. 
Clearly this progressive is no revo- 
lutionist. Governor Hughes was an 
evolutionary reformer. He saw clear- 
ly that politics has to do not with 
static but with dynamic conditions, 
he kept constantly in mind the 
scientific principles of development 
and progress; he did not hesitate to 
declare to his conservative brethren 
that human society cannot even be 
stable “unless it is progressive”; and 
for the conservative ideal of leaving 
things as they are and have been he 
substituted the evolutionary concep- 
tion of the gradual and continuous 
modification of our social and politi- 
cal organization to meet the altered 
conditions and to respond to the new 


demands and needs of American de-. 


mocracy and civilization at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. 
With serene confidence in the Amer- 
ican people he welcomed and 
championed every reform that gave 
promise of a better adjustment of 
political institutions and arrange- 
ments to modern ethical, ideal and 
economic and _ social conditions. 
Others might be prophets of evil, but 
his faith in the American people dis- 
pelled all fear. As he once put it: 
“It is the fact that we are a common- 
sense people that gives us assurance 
for the future.” Hence where wis- 
dom, justice and right point the way 
Governor Hughes would set his foot 
along the path of reform as far as 
he who went farthest. But there must 
be a wrong to be righted, there must 
be a wise and just measure to carry 
out the reform proposed. For this 
progressive never loses his head and 
he never juggles with his conscience. 

As an illustration of the progres- 
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sive statesman in action, take Gov- 
ernor Hughes’s regulation of the 
public service corporations in New 
York, which blazed the way and set 
the standard for similar reforms in 
the other states of the Union. Here 
were organizations with enormous 
powers and privileges, every one of 
which was derived from the legisla- 
ture of the state, and yet in the ex- 
ercize of these powers and privileges 
the corporations grossly failed to 
render to the public that safe, im- 
partial, adequate and effective serv- 
ice at reasonable charge which was 
the sole justification and was (or 
should have been) the sole motive of 
their incorporation by the legislature. 
Governor Hughes insisted that this 
abuse of public privilege should 
cease. He found it monstrous and in- 
tolerable that these creatures of the 
state should have and exercize the 
power of discriminating between 
persons and localities and of injuring 
and oppressing the people generally. 
Representing the people of the state 
he declared, calmly and dispassion- 
ately but with irresistible logical 
impressiveness, “that the people, 
without animosity toward the rights 
of property, but with a just insist- 
ence upon the performance of public 
obligations, demand that the state 
shall exercize its power over its 
creatures and compel due regard for 
the duties which are correlative to 
the privileges it has granted.” Gov- 
ernor Hughes’s remedy was that of 
public service commissions with 
large powers to supervise and con- 
trol the public service corporations. 
It was the most thorogoing and 
radical measure of the kind that 
had ever been enacted by any legisla- 
ture in America. It was, of course, 
opposed—opposed not only by the 
financial interests concerned but also 
by the legislators of both parties. 
But Governor Hughes explained his 
measure of reform to the people of 
the state at public meetings in 
Utica, Elmira and other cities, and 
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he enacted the mandates of his country. He closed the 
door to predatory interests. In spite of many high-bred 
wails he reformed the currency of this country and 
thus shackled the money-trust, so as to put business 
credit freely in the hands of the people, where it be- 
longed. 

He carried along the story with the rural cred- 
its measure as the créative policy of the Agricultural 
Department. Under him the tariff passed from a puppet 
of the big trusts to the fairest measure that impartial 
brains could think out, An income tax helps to shift 
the burden to those who are best able to bear it. A Fed- 
eral trade commission was one of the favorite Moose 
ideas. 

Some of the Moose care less for such heavy assaults 
on the underlying system of privilege than they do for 
what they call social amelioration. They ought to be 
satisfied with the record in social welfare. They have 
the eight-hour law applying to work done for the gov- 
ernment as well as to work done by the government; 
an eight-hour law for female employees in the District 
of Columbia; an eight-hour provision for Post Office 
clerks and carriers; for civilians engaged in the manu- 
facture of armaments and powder for the government, 
and in the mining of coal for the navy. The Children’s 
Bureau law is directed immediately to the welfare of 
children. The Industrial Commission law was passed 
for investigation into the whole subject of industrial 
relations. The Federal Employment Bureau is in action 
and has an immense future. 

There have been enacted under the present adminis- 
tration a number of other measures of this Armageddon 
type. Indeed, the greater part of the Bull Moose plat- 
form of 1912 has already been carried out by the Wilson 
administration. 

Labor is at last respected, as Lincoln said it should 
be respected; recognized as having special human rights, 
superior to those of capital. I have small esteem for a 
laboring man who can look at the Clayton act and the 
Seaman’s act and vote against the President. I have not 
too much intellectual regard for a Progressive who can 
consider these measures, and the appointment of Bran- 
deis, and vote to turn the President out of office. I ad- 
mire Mr. Hughes, but what a contrast! He sought hon- 
esty and economy in insurance, but said nothing about 
the relation of the great reserves to the money trust; 
nothing about how insurance might be bought to succor 
the old age of the poor. As Governor he shone in moral- 
ity, but what did he do that touched the underlying 
System? 

Under him as President, any new currency act would 
have been the Aldrich act; the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
would necessarily have remained; the Clayton act and 
the Seaman’s act would have had no chance; Brandeis 
could not have been made a member of the Supreme 
Court; rural credits would undoubtedly have been 
beaten as class legislation; Mexican aspiration might 
have been strangled for the convenience of American 
dollars; our European record assuredly could not have 
been better and it might very well have been dis- 
astrously worse. 

Shall President Wilson, fully tried, be put out 
now, that an experiment may be undertaken with 
Mr. Hughes? 

New York City 
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the pressure of public opinion compelled the legislature 
to enact it into law. 

This progressive Republicanism Governor Hughes 
carried into the field of labor also. He proclaimed that 
in a democracy the aggrandizement of a few could never 
be a substitute for the welfare of all. Social justice 
demands a greater equalization of opportunities; and, 
tho Governor Hughes had no sympathy with “fanciful 
schemes for the abolishment of poverty by act of the 
legislature,” he does demand “such housing of men, 
women and children that they may. live in decency and 
with proper sanitary safeguards,” protection from 
“avoidable danger to life and limb,” and diminution in 
those preventable casualties which “constitute a dis- 
grace to the country,” restriction upon child labor and 
better protection for the “lives and health of our 
children,” and an “opportunity afforded for proper 
education and preparation for the work of life.” 
The state must be held to these duties toward 
the wage-earners and as new avenues of proper co- 
operation and assistance open up the state must be 
ready to enter them. Meanwhile, the municipality has 
an important function “in providing clean and well-paved 
streets, public baths, suitable parks and playgrounds.” 

But the larger and more numerous the functions of 
government the more important does good administra- 
tion become. If this is a truth which President Wilson 
has not adequately grasped and applied, it was a self- 
evident axiom and constant practise of Governor 
Hughes. His crowning aim and supreme effort was to 
be a good administrator. His conviction was that a 
perfect administration of every office would dispel 
almost all our problems. Listen to his own words: 

“Matthew Arnold tells us that conduct is three-fourths 
of life. Certainly the administration of office is at least 
three-fourths of political life. And if we could secure 
the administration of every office in accordance with its 
obligations, and in adequate fulfilment of the fair intent 
of the Constitution and statutes creating it, we should 
find almost all our problems solved.” 

From this conception of the duties of the Chief Exec- 
utive followed naturally Governor Hughes’s theory and 
practise in regard to appointments. In each case he 
sought the best man for the office to be filled, irrespec- 
tive of party activities or other. extrinsic circumstances. 
“We want in office,” he said, ‘men adapted to the office 
with the character and the capacity which will enable 
them to discharge its duties.” 

Thus Governor Hughes was a great and inspiring 
civil service reformer. In this respect, as in other re- 
spects also, he reminds one of Grover Cleveland, who 
declared that “public office is a public trust,” and lived 
up to the declaration. President Wilson has been a dis- 
tinct disappointment to the friends of civil service re- 
form. Is his falling away from the ideal of Cleveland 
and of Hughes due to his subordination of the admin- 
istrative functions of government and the making of 
appointments to the legislative functions and to party 
leadership and to his purpose to be, like an old-world 
premier, not only the chief executive of the nation, but 
also the political leader of his party; the molder and 
master of its legislative record? Yet in the old world the - 
premier has no fixed term of office, but may be thrown 
out at any time by an adverse vote of the legislature. 

Katonah, New York 








HEN I went to a dinner to 
We Hedwig Heyl, the wom- 

an who “would not let Ger- 
many starve,” I pictured a super- 
Hausfrau, weighted down by the bur- 
dens she had assumed, which ranged 
from writing “War Cook Books” to 
canning a million pounds of beef for 
the German army. I found her given 
to flashes of repartee and anecdotes 
worthy of the dowager of an English 
novel. And when she spoke of. her 
work it was with an air of genial 
conspiracy, as tho the English by 
their “starvation plan” had chal- 
lenged the German woman to show 
her true colors. 

She had come directly from a meet- 
ing of one of the food commissions 
where everything is discussed, from 
the question of how many million 
pigs shall be killed to the latest dis- 
coveries of Professor Nathan Zuntz. 
Every one has heard of them. He him- 
self gave me a formula to use if 
there was not enough cream in the 
milk for a nursing baby. It sounded 
dangerous for a very young stomach, 
but it was another proof of that 
vegetable miracle in disguise, the po- 
tato, for potato flour was one of the 
ingredients. 

“Little did the Englishman who 
brought the first potato to Germany 
realize that he was giving us a 
powerful weapon against his coun- 
try,” said Hedwig Heyl, and ex- 
plained to me how salad dressing 


HEDWIG HEYL—KITCHEN STRATEGIST 


THE BEST KNOWN WOMAN IN GERMANY 
BY CHARLOTTE TELLER 


could be made out of it without using 
either oil or eggs—potato salad with 
potato flour for mayonnaise! 

“We have found a substitute for 
everything,” she said, “but the Ger- 
man appetite. We can find nothing 
to take its place.” 

But they have certainly taught it 
how to keep its place, for the Ger- 
mans, who were the heaviest eaters in 
Europe, are today, probably, the light- 
est. Before there was even a hint of 
the English siege tactics, the Wom- 
en’s National Service League per- 
suaded the scientists to make a study 
of the German appetite and discover 
how little food was needed to satisfy 
it. This they did and with such zeal 
did they disseminate their conclu- 
sions in book and pamphlet that the 
Minister of the Interior had to sug- 
gest—since it was all at the public 
expense—that they limit their in- 
vestigation to the most practical 
phase of their laboratory work. 

It was at this time that Hedwig 
Heyl published her war cook book; 
but in three months it was useless 
because so many of the ingredients 
had either disappeared or gone be- 
yond the purse of the workingman’s 
wife. Besides, as soon as the English 
began to carry out their scheme the 
daily press became interested in 
recipes as news. 

And in those first: days a confer- 
erence was held by the city author- 
ities at the House of Representatives, 


to which 800 persons came by in- 
vitation to hear lectures upon 
methods by which the kitchen could 
be brought into common course of 
action. And later, cooking classes 
were organized all over the city— 
which means all over the Empire, for 
Berlin was watched as an example. 

In these classes the housekeepers 
and cooks were told about the vari- 
ous substitutes and their use. They 
were shown the necessity of saving, 
and of old-fashioned methods of dry- 
ing and preserving fruits and vege- 
tables, for it was recognized that the 
winter food had to be laid in while 
the sun shone. The reason for re- 
turning to old methods was that 
there were not enough glass jars for 
the great increase of preserves, and 
for what jars there were the rubber 
bands were lacking. 

The use of home made fireless 
cookers was also demonstrated, and 
the baking of cakes with war flour, 
which called for different proportions 
of the other ingredients in order to 
be light and palatable. Hedwig Heyl 
helped to organize the Housewives’ 
Union and to bring together all sorts 
of knowledge which, long unused, or 
just discovered, could now be put to 
the winning of this siege of the Ger- 
man stomach. 

The appointment of a food dic- 
tator was but the final phase in the 
second part of the program which 
these women were working at from 
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the time when war was declared, the 
controlling of prices, the pursuit 
of the profit-hunter. The farmers and 
the middlemen might be patriotic, 
but the habit of profits is a hard 
one to break, and the laws of Ger- 
many were not made for the com- 
munal ideals and existence which 
were suddenly at hand. The women 
knew this. 

To speak of the pig again, as an 
illustration of one sort of difficulty, 
an order went forth that pork could 
only be sold by the butchers at such 
and such prices. Good! For the 
prices had been high beyond words 
when one considered the fact that 
at this time there were more pigs in 
Germany than when the war broke 
out—22,000,000. But—the next day 
there was no pork at all on the mar- 
ket; it had all been sold to the sau- 
sage makers whose prices had not 
been regulated. Another session and 
a difficult one, since there are a 
dozen different grades of pork 
sausage, to determine what the 
prices thereon should be. I happened 
to be at the house of Robert Kus- 
zynski, the statistician, who had 
found himself in great demand when 
it came to laying down the laws of 
supply and demand. The price of 
sausages had been determined. He 
looked worn out. The sausage makers 
would have to lose on the finest sorts 
and they had put up a hard fight. 
It always sounded easy when you 
read the official reports in the morn- 
ing papers and went to market in a 
quiet state of mind, but for these 
men and women who had to take the 
responsibility of turning a competi- 
tive state into a socialistic one over 
night it was a time of stress. 

It was Hedwig Heyl and the 
women who worked out the scheme 
of bread cards, without which chaos 
would have reigned. And she stood 
for butter cards and milk cards be- 
fore the rest of the world saw the 
need of them. As an ex- 


As a strategist, Hedwig Heyl has 
had a unique training. Her father 
was a liberal man and one of the 
founders of the North German Lloyd. 
She was brought up by the Froebei 
method; and when she married, at 
eighteen, a man with many employees 
she fell to work to better their con- 
ditions. A year or two ago there was 
a reunion of the employees to cele- 
brate her birthday, for she has man- 
aged the dye works since her hus- 
band’s death. Those who came to the 
reunion had been born in the hos- 
pital she had opened as her first work 
forty years ago. They had been taken 
care of in the day nursery and 
kindergarten she had opened. The 
men had eaten at the communal 
lunch in quarters provided by the 
company. The girls had taken her 
course in domestic science and some 
of them the gardening course opened 
for women. And these original ben- 
eficiaries brought their children 
who had also been the recipients of 
this generosity—no longer personal, 
for the state has taken over some of 
the institutions and imitated others. 
I gave up trying to visit all the 
schools and homes and educational 
courses originated by her. The Wo- 
man’s Lyceum Club, of which she is 
a president, was undergoing the 
same sort of transformation as every- 
thing else in Germany. Kitchen 
topics, discussed by the art section! 
Vegetarianism urged upon the mem- 
bers by ministers of the gospel! The 
fear of hunger had stimulated the 
community in an unbelievable way. 

Her strategic position is fortified 
by Frau Heyl’s friendship with the 
German Empress, with whom she 
takes tea once or twice a week and 
who carries out many suggestions 
made by this practical woman. It was 
in the palace that the Crown Prin- 
cess opened a school of lace-making 
and fine sewing for the women who 
were suddenly called upon to earn 


their living. The teacher was a little 
woman discovered by Hedwig Heyl, 
a German refugee from Belgium. 
And the patrons were the women 
who were used, before the war, to 
buy their lace in Brussels and their 
lingérie in Paris. They will not have 
to again, for the school is now self- 
supporting. 

Hedwig Heyl enjoys too frankly 
her position as conspirator to hide 
in affected modesty. But when she 
talks in public her voice hardly car- 
ries to the near seats and you say 
“What a demure person.” All the 
time she is probably working out 
new schemes—how to populate Ger- 
many after the war without with- 
drawing women from the point of 
vantage they have gained economic- 
ally. How to cajole or frighten some 
public official who is still too conser- 
vative to be useful, or how to get the 
Girl Pathfinders, of whom she is a 
member, to plant more potatoes in 
the public parks after nightfall and 
feed the underfed cows on the estates 
of the profit-makers without rousing 
too much antagonism. 

I lost all sense of there being any 
danger of starvation when I had one 
conversation with this woman. A 
natural tyrant in whom the love for 
the people has something a little 
dramatic but nothing sentimental; a 
good business woman, as I saw when 
I went over to the dye works con- 
verted now into a canning factory 
and watched her quiet management 
of the women in white caps and 
aprons putting up the cans of beef 
for the army at.the rate of 6000 a 
day. These women were refugees 
from East Prussia; they are being 
weil paid and Hedwig Heyl is mak- 
ing a good profit on her canned beef. 
Altho she is over sixty she works 
there every morning. The day I went 
I found myself soon seated upon a 
high stool taking marrow out of 
monstrous beef bones while we dis- 

cussed her theories about 





ample of the sort of ef- 
fective work that was 
done—in August, 1914, 
there was a sum of 13,000 
marks spent in food tick- 
ets—or to supply the food 
the tickets called for, and 
there were 25,000 persons 
seeking help from the 
headquarters of the Wom- 
en’s National Service 
League. And, by the end 
of October there were 
only 4000 dependent upon 
the organization for help. 
I have seen some quick 
organization in times of 
catastrophe, but I have 
never seen anything to 
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suffrage. She put me to 
work first and talked 
afterward. The marrow 
was to be put upon the 
market (combined, of 
course, with potato flour) 
as a substitute for but- 
ter, since that was so 
high. Of the vote, she 
said it was like an apple: 
it would fall into our laps 
when it was ripe; that 
what women had to do 
was to water the tree. 
The war—to her think- 
ing—has given them their 
biggest chance to water 
the tree. And she has 








equal this. 


FRAU HEYL WORKED OUT THE SCHEME OF BREAD-CARDS 


done her share. 
New York City 
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THE WORLD AT THE END OF THE SECOND YEAR OF WAR 


All of the German colonies have been conquered except a narrowing strip in the middle of German East Africa. The black area is that now held 
by the Central Powers; the shaded belongs to the Entente Allies. Neutral countries are left white 


THE SECOND YEAR OF THE GREAT WAR 


in which the area of conflict 

has widened, the number en- 
gaged. are more numerous, the losses 
have increased and the expense has 
multiplied enormously, the issue of 
the conflict still remains in doubt 
and there is no more evidence of a 
speedy peace than there was on 
August 1, 1914, or August 1, 1915. 
In men and money the odds in favor 
of the Allies are greater than ever 
and so their ultimate victory seems 
inevitable if they keep up the fight, 
but, on the other hand, all the cam- 
paigns of the past year in Europe 
have gone to the advantage of Ger- 
many and her allies and their powers 
of resistance show no evidence yet 
of being exhausted. 

Since the Great War is being 
fought on fields whose operations 
are quite distinct it will be most 
convenient to consider the various 
campaigns separately, giving in each 
case a few memorable dates and a 
brief summary of the results. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM 


August 3, 1914—Germans enter Belgium. 

August 7—Germans take Liége. 

August 23-25—French defeated at Charleroi and 
British at Mons, 

September 6-10—Germans defeated on the Marne. 

September 14-28—Germans make a stand on the 

Aisne. 

October 9—Germans take Antwerp. 

March 10-14, 1915—British attack at Neuve Cha- 
pelle but gain little ground. 

April 22-May 9—Germans attack at Ypres but 
gain little ground. 

May 9-14—French and British attack in Artois but 
gain little ground. 

September 25-27—British attack at Loos and 
French in Champagne, but gain little ground. 

February 21, 1916—-Germans begin attack upon 
Verdun that still continues. 


\ FTER another year of warfare 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 








COUNTRIES IN CONFLICT 

Territory now in possession of 
Allied Powers 

31,332,000 square miles 

T'erritory now in possession of Cen- 

tral Powers 
1,245,000 square miles | 

Superiority of Allies over ‘Central 

Powers in area more than 
25 tol 
PEOPLE IN CONFLICT 

Population of territory now in pos- 

session of Allied Powers 
846,000,000 

Population of territory now in pos- 

session of Central Powers 
,000, 

Superiority of Allies over. Central 

Powers in population nearly 
5 tol 




















July 1—French and British begin attack on the 
Somme that still continues. 


The battle line-in France and Bel- 
gium remains substantially where it 
was drawn in the fall of 1914, 
altho more than a million men 
have been sacrificed in the effort 
to shove it one way or the other. 
Determined and long prepared at- 
tacks have been made upon it three 
times by the British, three times 
by the French and twice by the Ger- 
mans, but nowhere yet has the line 
budged more than five miles or so 
from where it was first fixed. In the 
spring of 1915 the British took the 
village of Neuve Chapelle at a cost 
of 12,000 men, and in the fall they 
took the village of Loos at a cost of 
50,000 men. The Germans made a 
desperate attempt with the aid of 
gas to smash their way thru the low 
land of Flanders to Calais, but the 


British, French and Belgians held 
the line about Ypres. The French 
struck at the same time as the British 
in Artois and Champagne, but with 
no better Success. That, in brief, was 
the history of 1915. 

In 1916 it was expected that an 
Anglo-French offensive would open 
the campaign in the spring, but the 
Germans forestalled it by a furious 
attack upon Verdun, ‘the corner fort- 
ress of France. Siffte February 21 
the fighting has been incessant here 
and half a million men have been 
sacrificed but the French still hold 
to the ruined town and its inner 
circle of forts. 

Finally at 7:80 in the morning of 
the first day of July, 1916, the Anglo- 
French offensive»was launched. The 
attack was directed at the Ger- 
man lines on both sides of the 
Somme opposite ‘Peronne, a battle- 
field familiar to every reader of 
Scott’s “Quentin Durward.” At the 
end of a month the French and Brit- 
ish have each advanced three or four 
miles—but here the cautious 
chronicler must stay his hand and 
not attempt to forecast the fate of 
the virgin fortress, Peronne la 
Pucelle. 

Whatever may be thought of fu- 
ture prospects the campaign in 
France at the end of the second year 
must be pronounced a deadlock if 
not a stalemate. 


THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 


August 26-31, 1914—Russians defeated at Tannen- 
berg, East Prussia; limit of Russian advance 
westward into Germany, 

May 1, 1915—Russians driven back from Dunajec 
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River, Galicia; limit of Russian advance west- 
ward into Austria. 

August 5, 1915—Germans take Warsaw, capital 
of Poland. 

September 16-19, 1915—Germans take Pinsk and 
Vilna; limit of German advance eastward into 
Russia. 

June 1, 1916—Russian drive begins. 

June 17, 1916—Russians take Czernovitz, 
of Bukovina. 


The eastern front presents a great 
contrast to the western. Instead of a 
line practically stationary for a year 
and a half, the contending armies 
have swept back and forth over a 
strip nearly three hundred miles 
wide and eight hundred miles long. 
Some cities have changed hands two 
or three times, and no country has 
been more thoroly devastated. The 
Russians on their retreat adopted 
the same tactics as they did against 
Napoleon and destroyed factories, 
stores and crops so far as they were 
able to. Three million refugees fled 
into the interior of Russia, causing 
great distress and embarrassment, 
but incidentally breaking down the 
Pale which has hitherto restricted 
the Jews to the western provinces. 

The war began by a swift advance 
of the Russians into East Prussia, 
but this was checked by the victory 
of General von Hindenburg on the 
historic field of Tannenberg. Thus 
the Germans. took the offensive and 
penetrated Poland almost to Warsaw, 
but herewthey were stopped in mid- 
winter. 

Then the Russians turned their 
attention to the Austrian front, 
where they were more successful. 
Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, and 
Przemysl, its chief fortress, were 


capital 


captured, and the spring of 1915 
found the Russian armies in posses- 
sion of the mountain wall of the Car- 
pathians, looking down upon the 
Hungarian plains to the south. 

But the German general, Macken- 
sen, with a large army of Austrian 
and German troops, swept the Rus- 
sians back three hundred miles dur- 
ing May and June, and so recovered 
all of Bukovina and Galicia except 
one corner. 

In the north the Germans were still 
more successful. One year after the 
war began Prince Leopold of Ba- 
varia entered Warsaw in triumph. 
A dozen fortresses fell in quick suc- 
cession. All Poland was conquered 
and also Russian territory for two 
hundred miles north of it and a hun- 
dred miles east of it. The Baltic 
province of Courland, largely inhab- 
ited by Germans, fell into German 
hands except the port of Riga, which, 
protected by its swamps, resisted 
capture. By the fall of 1915 the Ger- 
mans Weld a line running almost 
straight south from the Dvina River 
to the Rumanian border and at least 
a third shorter than their old Rus- 
sian frontier. This line remained sta- 
tionary until the following June: 

The Russian armies were badly de- 
moralized. They had lost:heavily in 
casualties and prisoners. They were 
out of ammunition and the trans- 
portation system had broken down. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas, who as 
commander-in-chief was, rightly or 
wrongly, held responsible for the dis- 
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THE BATTLEFIELDS 


The regions over which the war-wave has swept are given in black. Neutral countries are white. 
The Central Powers are distinguished from the Entente Allies by different shading 


aster, was removed to the Caucasus 
and the Czar himself assumed nom- 
inal command of the Russian forces. 
During the winter the armies were 
completely reorganized and equipped 
for a new campaign. Munitions were 
received in large quantities from 
Japan and the United States by way 
of the Siberian railroad. British, 
French, Belgian and Japanese con- 
tingents were sent to take charge of 
armored motor cars, aeroplanes and 
other expert services. In exchange 
Russia sent six detachments of her 
surplus troops, unequipped, to 
France. 

General Kuropatkin, of Manchu- 
rian fame, was placed in charge of 
the northern army group and Gen- 
eral Brusiloff in charge of the south- 
ern. On June 1 the Russian offensive 
started in the south and in the two 
months since has attained a consid- 
erable success. The Russians have 
reconquered the crownland of Buko- 
vina and reached the Carpathians 
beyond. The Austrians in Galicia and 
the Germans just north of it have 
both been driven back fifty miles 
from their winter front. The Rus- 
sians claim the capture of over 300,- 
000 prisoners in the last two months. 

As it stands at the end of the sec- 
ond year of war the Germans hold 
over 100,000 square miles of Russian 
territory and the Russians hold 
about 10,000 square miles of Aus- 
trian territory. 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


May 23, 1915—Italy declares war on AiiStria. 

May 15, 1916—Austrians advance from Trentino. 

June 20, 1916—Italians drive Austrians back 
ward Trentino, 


The entrance of Italy into the war 
did not make so much difference as 
the Allies had hoped. The boundary 
line, which was drawn in 1866 so as 
to give Austria a strategic advan- 
tage, proved to be all that was ex- 
pected of it. The Austrians were able 
to hold their frontier, protected as it 
was on the one side by the Tirolese 
Alps and on the other by the Isonzo 
River, with three or four hundred 
thousand men against a million or 
more troops at the command of Gen- 
eral Cadorna. The Italians have not 
taken any town of importance, and 
until recently the fighting has mostly 
been confined to a strip of four or five 
miles inside the Austrian border. 

But in the middle of last May the 
Austrians undertook an offensive 
movement from the Trentino and 
had advanced about ten miles into 
the Venetian Valley when the Rus- 
sian drive began, and they were 
obliged to withdraw their troops to 
their mountain shelter. 

So, after more than twenty-two 
months of war, the Austrians and 
Italians stand about where they 
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started, except for the heavy losses 
both have sustained. 


THE BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


July 28, 1914—Austria declares war upon Serbia. 

August 23, 1914—First Austrian invasion repulsed. 

aoee~ ~~ 1914—Second Austrian invasion re- 
pulsed. 

September 20, 1915—Bulgaria mobilizes. 

September 23, 1915—Greece mobilizes. 

October 5, 1915—French and British troops land 
at Salonica. 

October 8, 1915—Austrians take Belgrade. 

November 5, 1915—Bulgars take Nish. 

November 30, 1915—Conquest of Serbia completed. 

January 14, 1916—Austrians enter Cettinje, cap:- 
tal of Montenegro. 


Serbia, about which the war began, 
was the first country to be complete- 
ly conquered. The armies that Aus- 
tria sent into Serbia in the summer 
and winter of 1914 met with such 
humiliating defeats that no further 
attempts were made until the fall of 
1915. By that time the spectacular 
success of the Germans in Russia and 
the failure of the Allies to make any 
impression upon the German lines 
in France had inclined the Balkan 
states toward the Central Powers. 
Both sides made generous offers of 
enemy territory to Bulgaria, Greece 
and Rumania and both had hopes up 
to the last moment of winning over 
one or all of them. But. when it came 
to the show-down it turned out that 
Rumania was determined to remain 
neutral, that Bulgaria would espouse 
the-eause of the Central Powers and 
that Greece was divided. King Con- 
stantine, whose wife is sister to the 
Kaiser, was pro-German in his sym- 
pathies, but Venizelos, his prime 
minister, was pro-Ally. The King 
won the political battle and declared 
Greece neutral, but that did not pre- 
vent the British and French troops 
from using Greek territory for their 
military and naval operations. 

The Bulgarian troops entered Ser- 
bia from the eastern side at the same 
time that the Austrian and German 
troops entered from the northern 
side. While the Teutons took Bel- 
grade, the old capital of Serbia, the 
Bulgars took Nish, the new capital. 
The Serbs, caught between the two 
armies and receiving no aid from 
outside, were defeated on the plain 
of Kossovo, where the Turks had 
conquered them five hundred years 
before. The aged King Peter escaped 
in a peasant’s cart and such of his 
troops as were not captured or killed 
took refuge in Greece and Albania. 

The tiny kingdom of Montenegro 
shared the fate of the allied and kin- 
dred Serbia. The supposedly impreg- 
-nable Mount Lovcen, which dom- 
inates the Bay of Cattaro, was taken 
by the Austrians with surprizing 
ease, and King Nicholas went into 
exile in France. 

Albania; which five months before 
the war had been set up by the pow- 
ers as an independent nation under 
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THE PARTITION OF TURKEY 
Asiatic Turkey has been attacked from all four sides. The attempt of the British and French to 
force the Dardanelles and take Constantinople was frustrated, but on the east the Russians 
have conquered the greater part of Armenia as well as overrun northern Persia. The British 
have occupied southern Persia and the coast of the Persian Gulf, and declared a protectorate over 
Egypt. The British expedition sent up the Tigris to take Bagdad was defeated and captured. 
Most of the Arab tribes are said to be in revolt against Ottoman rule 


a Prussian prince, is now divided 
among her neighbors. The Austrians 
are in possession of the northern part 
and the Bulgars of the eastern; the 
Italians hold Avlona on the western 
coast and the Greeks have seized the 
Epirote provinces on the south. 

The British Government, surprized 
and chagrined at Bulgaria’s joining 
the enemy, thought it too late to in- 
tervene in the Balkans, but General 
Joffre ran over to London, and by his 
eloquence and earnestness persuaded 
the cabinet to join with him in the 
rescue of Serbia. But by the time the 
French and British troops got there 
the country was conquered, so they 
withdrew to Salonica which they 
have ever since occupied in spite 
of the protests of the Greek Govern- 
ment at this violation of neutrality. 
The Allied fleet blockaded the Greek 
coast and so forced the Greek Gov- 
ernment to evacuate the Salonica dis- 
trict and finally to demobilize the 
Greek army. The Bulgars, claiming 
the same privilege, have occupied 
Greek territory to the east of Sa- 
lonica. 

The Balkan campaign, then, has 
gone altogether against the Allies. 
The Central Powers have won Bul- 
garia as an ally and have occupied 
Serbia, Montenegro and Albania. 


THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN 
ae 19, 1915—Brit:sh warships shell Turkish 
( 


March 18, 1915—Three warships lost in Darda- 
nelles: fleet withdrawn. 


ae 85, 1915—Australasian troops landed on Gal- 
poli 


August 6, 1915—Second landing made at Suvia, 
allipoli. 


———— 19, 1915—Troops withdrawn from Galli- 
poli, 


The attempt to force the Darda- 
nelles and take Constantinople was 
ill-advised and ill-managed. First a 


fleet of British and French warships, 
including the largest battleship ever 
constructed, was sent out to accom- 
plish the feat alone. After a month 
spent in bombarding the Turkish 
forts guarding the strait had failed 
to reduce them, the fleet rashly en- 
tered the Dardanelles, where two 
British and one French battleships 
were promptly sunk by floating 
mines. 

Then it was decided to try troops, 
but a month was spent in making the 
necessary preparations for landing, 
and by that time the Turks, under 
German engineers, had fortified the 
Gallipoli peninsula. The Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps was 
landed on the western shore of the 
peninsula, called for that reason An- 
zac Cove, but they were never able 
to fight their way inland far enough 
to reach the ridge commanding the 
strait. Another contingent landed at 
Suvla Bay, a little farther up the 
coast, was also forced to keep to the 
shelter of the beach. Late in the year 
the enterprize was abandoned and 
the troops withdrawn. The British 
losses were 117,549 killed, wounded 
and missing. There were also 96,683 
hospital cases of disease, an unusual 
feature in the present war. 

The Dardanelles campaign accom- 
plished nothing, except, perhaps, to 
frustrate a Turkish attack upon 
Egypt. 


THE MESOPOTAMIAN CAMPAIGN 


November, 1914—British take Basra, near head of 
Persian Gulf. 

January, 1915—Expedition starts up Tigris. 

November 22, 1915 — British advance checked at 
Ctesiphon, 18 miles below Bagdad. 

December 3, 1915 — British expedition retires to 
Kut-el-Amara and is there besieged. 

April 29, 1916 — British expedition surrenders at 
Kut-el-Amara. 
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Copyright Underwood 
AN AVIATION BASE BEHIND THE FRENCH LINES AT VERDUN 


This photograph was taken by an aviator 1500 feet high and directly over the camp. It shows with remarkable clearness the French army aeroplanes 

drawn up before their hangars, and behind these the soldiers’ tents and several groups of motor trucks. On the upper and under side of each 

wing of the French biplanes is painted a red, white and blue circle, in order to make immediate identification possible during flight. The German 
machines are marked by a black cross 
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TERRITORIAL GAINS 


The end of the second year of the 
war finds the belligerent powers hold- 
ing the following territories not pre- 
viously included among their posses- 
sions: 


Area Normal 

Square miles Population 
Great Britain. .2,510,000 22,000,000 
OS eee 412,000 5,350,000 
Germany ...... 127,000 29,000,000 
PVOMEE sicectos 112,600 1,800,000 
pS eee 31,500 3,400,000 
Bulgaria ...... 17,000 2,270,000 




















Early in the war the British took 
possession of the Persian and Turk- 
ish territory about the Persian Gulf, 
and in 1915 expeditions were sent up 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
The Tigris. expedition had almost 
reached Bagdad when it encountered 
a superior force of Turks and was 
forced to withdraw a hundred miles 
down-stream. Here it was caught in 
a bend in the river at Kut-el-Amara 
and was so closely invested that only 
aeroplanes could reach it. After hold- 
ing out for nearly five months, the 
expedition, consisting then of only 
10,000 British and Indian troops, 
surrendered to the Turks. 

The failure of the Mesopotamian 
campaign, tho it involved insignifi- 
cant numbers compared with the 
European operations, hed a serious 
effect upon British prestige in the 
East. 


THE CAUCASIAN CAMPAIGN 


February 15, 1916—Russians take Erzerum. 
April 18, 1916—Russians take Trebizond. 
July 26, 1916—Russians take Erzingan. 


The only definite success outside 
of Africa so far achieved by any of 
the nine Allies is the Russian con- 
quest of Armenia. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas, transferred to the Cau- 
casus, began from there the invasion 
of Turkey before the winter was 
over. The opposition was feeble and 
the fortresses of Erzerum and Trebi- 
zond, renowned from old for their 
ability to stand a siege, surrendered 
as soon as they were reached. But 
the Russian occupation of this region 
was not soon enough to save the Ar- 
menians. The Turks, knowing that 
the Armenians would welcome the 
advance of the Russians, determined 
upon their removal, and during the 
winter a million or more Armenians, 
Syrians and Greeks were massacred 
or deported. Northern Persia, which, 
according to the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907, was recognized 
as the Russian “sphere of influence,” 
has now passed under Russian con- 
trol in spite of the resistance of the 
Persian Nationalists aided by the 
Germans and Turks. 

Unless, then, the results of this 
campaign are nullified in Europe, the 


Russian Empire will incorporate 
northern Persia and northeastern 
Turkey. 


THE AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 


August 26, 1914—Brit:sh and French conquer To- 
goland. 
July 9, 1915—General Botha of Union of South 
Africa conquers German Southwest Africa. 
February 18, 1916 — British and French conquer 
Kamerun, 

March 9, 1916—General Smuts of the Union of 
South Africa enters upon the conquest of Ger- 
man East Africa. 


The German colonies in Africa 
have an area more than four times 
that of the Fatherland, but there 
probably were not more than 25,000 
Germans in them when the war 
broke out. Cut off from Germany, 
from one another, and from the out- 
side world by the British command 
of the coast, it was inevitable that 
they should succumb. The only won- 
der is that these four isolated groups 
should be able to hold out as long as 
they have against enemies on every 
side. Two of the colonies, Togo and 
Kamerun, were cleaned up by Brit- 
ish and French troops. The other 
two were left to the Union of South 
Africa. The Boer generals, Botha 
and Smuts, who sixteen years ago 
were fighting against the British, 
undertook to annex German South- 
west Africa to the British Empire. 
The job was so well done that Gen- 
eral Smuts was set at the same task 
in German East Africa. The region 
about Mount Kilimanjaro is already 
in his possession, and with Belgians 
invading the colony from the west 
and Portuguese from the south, the 
handful of Germans in the interior 
cannot be expected to resist much 
longer. 

With their capitulation will vanish 
the colonial empire that the German 
Government has labored ever since 
1884 to construct. 


THE WAR ON THE SEA 


August 5, 1914—Beatty sinks three German cruis- 
ers in the bight of Helgoland. 

November 1, 1914—Cradock’s squadron defeated off 
Coronel, Chili, by Von Spee’s squadron. 

December 8, 1914—Sturdee destroys Von Spee’s 
Squadron near Falkland Islands. 

January 24, 1915—German squadron defeated at 
Dogger Bank. 

February 7, 1915—Germans declare a war-zone 
about British Isles. 

March 11, 1915—British Order-in-Council estab- 
lishes cordon control shutting off all goods 
going to or from Germany. 

May 7, 1915—‘‘Lusitania’’ sunk. 

May 4, 1916—Germany agrees not to sink liners 
without warning. 

May 31, 1916—Greatest naval battle of history 
fought off Jutland. 

June 5, 1916—‘‘Hampshire’’ sunk with Kitchener 
on board. 

June 29, 1916—England renounces the Declaration 
of London. 


The story of the war on the sea 
may be summed up in few words: 
After two years the British suprem- 
acy remains unshaken. The German 
submarines have inflicted heavy 
losses upon the naval and mercantile 
shipping of the Allies. A few sea- 
rovers like the “Emden” and the 
“Mowe” have been for a time at 
large. The submarine “Deutschland,” 








195 
THE DAILY COST 

The leading belligerents are now 
spending money at the following rates 
per diem: 
ee ee $30,000,000 
Germany ccccccccvecscee Saprrumee 
a ere ene» 15,500,000 
ES A055 ts eRe eranarala 16,000,000 
I  aiic's 5 howe ence 12 000,000 
RN vi aoe obsess a 8,000,000 
ere 1,500,000 
I Pre 1,500,000 
PE 6:45:44 2A waters 1,500,000 

i a ee eee $108,000,000 




















loaded with dyes, appeared at Balti- 
more. But German shipping has been 
virtually shut off from the sea, and 
German commerce by any channel 
has been cut down almost to extinc- 
tion. Without declaring a blockade, 
because, as Premier Asquith said, 
“the government are not going to al- 
low their efforts to be strangled in a 
network of judicial niceties,” the 
British Government inspects the car- 
go and mails of all ships bound for 
European ports, whatever their flag 
or destination, and no goods are al- 
lowed to pass if suspected of being 
intended for Germany. The United 
States, in maintenance of its historic 
principle that “free ships make free 
goods,” has protested against the 
illegality and stringency of the 
British procedure, but without avail. 

The sinking of passenger vessels 
like the “Lusitania” aroused such in- 
dignation in neutral countries that 
the party in Germany which was op- 
posed to such tactics secured the 
ascendency, and the United States 
was assured that the German subma- 
rines would not in the future attack 
unarmed merchantmen without fair 
warning. But this promise was 
made upon the condition that Eng- 
land’s blockade practises be brought 
within the scope of international 
law, so it is possible that the subma- 
rine raids may be resumed at any 
time that Germany is willing to in- 
cur the displeasure of the United 
States. 

The dreadnoughts and _ battle- 
cruisers of the two fleets came into 
conflict for the first time near the 
mouth of the Skagerrak and off the 
coast of Jutland on the afternoon of 
the last day of May. The result is in- 
decisive from the standpoint of na- 
val power. The British losses were 
about twice those «f the Germans, 
but since the British navy is about 
twice as strong, the ratio is not ma- 
terially changed. 


CHANGES IN THE MAP 
Publishers of geographies are 
holding back on new editions because 
it is anticipated that there will be 
many alterations to be made in na- 
tional boundaries however the war 
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may turn out. A map of the world 
made now would show that since 
August, 1914, an area almost equal 
to the whole of Europe has changed 
hands at least temporarily. On page 
195 we summarize the chief of 
these changes. The figures given 
are, of course, only approximate for 
the area actually held by the armies 
is not definitely determinable and 
the population is still more uncer- 
tain because millions of people who 
were in the war zones have fled to 
other countries or else have perished 
by war, massacre, privation and 
plague. 

From the table it will be seen that 
the lion’s share of the spoils has gone 
to Great. Britain. With the assistance 
of the Japanese and Australians she 
took possession of all of the German 
islands in the Pacific and with the 
assistance of the French and Boers 
she has conquered all of the German 
colonies in Africa except German 
East Africa, of which the central 
portion is still unsubdued. In the 
conquest of Togo and Kamerun, 
French and British troops coéperated, 
so I have calculated these colonies 
as divided equally between the two 
powers altho it is quite likely that 
France will be given a much larger 
share in the final settlement. Egypt, 
Sudan and Cyprus, which before the 
war belonged nominally to Turkey, 
altho under the administrative con- 
trol of England, are now listed as 
part of the British Empire. The 
. southern half of Persia has now vir- 
tually passed under British rule, as 
well as a considerable part of Arabia. 
The troops that were sent up the 
Tigris and Euphrates have control 
of the vilayet of Busra. 

To the French I have tentatively 
assigned half of the German colonies 
of Togo and Kamerun. In Alsace the 
French still hold a strip a few miles 
wide and about forty-five miles 
long on the German side of the 
border. 

Germany has Luxemburg, neariy 
all of Belgium and a large slice of 
France. On the Russian side the 
German troops are in possession of 
all Poland, almost all of Courland 
and a large part of the governments 
of Vilna, Kovno, Grodno and Volhy- 
nia. 

Austrian, Bulgarian and German 
troops joined in the Balkan cam- 
paign. How the territory gained in 
it will be divided no man knows. The 
figures given in the accompanying 
table are based upon the assump- 
tion that Austria for the present has 
possession of the northern half of 
Serbia and Albania and the whole 
of Montenegro, and that Bulgaris 
has the balance of Serbia. 








THE NATIONS AT WAR 
THE ENTENTE THE CENTRAL 
ALLIES POWERS 
Great Britain Germany 
Austria-Hungary 
Bulgaria 
Turkey 


Belgium 
Serbia 
Montenegro 
Portugal 




















PAYING FOR IT 


According to David Lloyd George 
the war will be won by “silver bul- 
lets.” Since England is the country 
with the greatest store of this sort 
of ammunition her part in the bur- 
den of war becomes increasingly im- 
portant as the months drag on. Par- 
liament has just been asked to pro- 
vide $2,550,000,000 more, making a 
total of $14,160,000,000 appropriated 
during the past two years. These 
credits have been granted without 
opposition and almost without debate 
and the government has not been re- 
quired even to specify the various 
uses for which the money was to be 
applied. Never before in the history 
of the world has any government had 
such enormous sums placed at its 
disposal without restriction. 

It must not be hastily assumed 
that these billions spent are alto- 
gether wasted. In the first place a 
billion and a quarter of England’s 
expenditure consists of money ad- 
vanced to her allies and her oversea 
dominions. These are loans which 
presumably will be repaid with in- 
terest unless the Allies are ruined. 

Then, too, the appropriations of 
Parliament include all of the run- 
ning expenses of the government, 
now higher than usual because the 
government has taken on more func- 
tions. The ordinary expenditure of 








THE WAR OF RACES 

The chief races taking part in the 
Great War are: 

Afridis 
Albanians 
Algerians 
Annamites 
Armenians 
Arabs 
Austrians 
Bantus 
Belgians 
Boers 
British 
Bulgars 
Circassians 
Croatians 
Czechs 
Enayptians 
Finns 
French 
Garhwalis 
Georgians 
Germans 
Gurkhas 
Italians 
Japanese 
Jews 


Kurds 
Lithuanians 
Magyars 
Mahrattas 
Malagasy 
Maoris 
Montenegrins 
Mongols 
lathans 
Persians 
Poles 
Portuguese 
Rumanians 
Russians 
Ruthenians 
Senegalese 
Serbs 

Sikhs 
Slovaks 
Slovenes 
Syrians 
Tatars 
Tonkinese 
Turks 

West Indians 




















the British Government before the 
war was about one billion dollars. Of 
this some $380,000,000 a year went 
for army and navy and of course 
were “wasted” in the same sense as 
the larger sums now spent for the 
purpose. But altho soldiering in 
peace or war must be classed among 
the unproductive occupations and the 
money expended for explosives is 
speedily consumed either fruitlessly 
or in the destruction of lives and 
property, yet we must avoid the com- 
mon fallacy of regarding the ex- 
penditures of the belligerent govern- 
ments as so much wealth lost to the 
world, in excess of the normal con- 
sumption of peaceful times. In large 
part it represents a transfer of ex- 
penditure from individuals to the 
government. It means, for instance, 
that there are some two million 
young Englishmen in France sup- 
ported by the government who 
formerly had to “support them- 
selves.” Most of them are being sup- 
ported more expensively than ever 
before and in so far as this means 
better food, clothing and sanitary 
care it is not to be regretted. Altho 
they are from an economic stand- 
point to be considered as idle, yet 
this also is not an unprecedented 
strain upon the community. In 1908, 
according to Kier Hardie, labor mem- 
ber of Parliament, there were 2,- 
250,000 men out of work in England 
and Scotland, three-fourths of them 
skilled artizans. Now there are more 
people working and they are work- 
ing harder than ever before. Un- 
employment is wiped out and wages 
in some industries more than doubled. 
The cost of living has risen but not 
so much as the wage rate. In many 
cases the allowance made for the 
government to the wife of a soldier, 
tho it seems meager to us, is more 
than she has had before for the sup- 
port of the family including the hus- 
band. This accounts for the curious 
fact that the poorer classes are 
spending money more lavishly than 
formerly. Imitation jewelry is in 
great demand and all sorts of cheap 
amusements are extensively patron- 
ized. The consumption of alcoholic 
liquor in the United Kingdom has 
risen to the unprecedented hight of 
$900,000,000 a year, a hundred mil- 
lion more than it was before the war, 
notwithstanding the fact that a 
large proportion of the men are in 
the army where they get only their 
ration of rum. So far it is chiefly 
the wealthy and well-to-do who have 
begun the practise of economy and 
this under compuision since the bur- 
den of increased taxation has in 
many cases cut their income in two. 
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The third year of the Great War finds the boy-soldiers of the class of 1916 fighting in the French trenches. 
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Paul Thompson 


Hats off—to the Kaiser! A regiment of British soldiers who have replaced 
their caps with gas masks and are ready to meet the German attack. 
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On the tennis court the Japanese have come and conquered. Ichiya Kumaga won the New York state championship. 


A torpedo just being launched from a German destroyer which is stationed off the coast of Flanders. 
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Copyright International Film 
Hats off—to the King! These are Canadian Highlanders cheering King 
George V at his review of the British troops on their way to the front. 
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larris and kwing Photograph by Edwin W. Gantt 
Miss Anne Martin, chairman of the Woman’s Party, which advises on August 10 the destination of 4,000,000 votes. 





These are “the days of real sport” for the kiddies who are having all sorts of fun at the seashore. 
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Masonic Temple, Chicago. 








national institution. 
them a useful, wholesome, delicious and aX 
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int Your Summers Go Better 

_ thanks to the soda fountain—soda 
fountains are better, thanks to 
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i 1 —the drink that made the soda fountain a inf 


That’s because it gave iU 


refreshing beverage to serve. it 
Demand the genuine by full name— au y 


L 
nicknames encourage substitution. i 


THE COCA-COLA CoO., 


ATLANTA, GA. He 





Send for 
free booklet, 
“The Romance 


of Coca-Cola.” 





FREE (12°62 tnt Ws tr gute ar top 
Maintained for all Schools. American Schools’ Associa- 
tion, 1011 Times Building, New York or 1516 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 
tions. Am. School of Home Economics, 69th 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 








NURSES’ RESIDENCE 



























































For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 


offers a three years course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the State of New 
York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 

The Nurses’ Residence is removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 


Remuneration—$10.00, $1200 and $15.00 per 
month; the increase made yearly 








Lhe New | 
; Books 


SHAW DISCOVERS 

CHRISTIANITY 
Bernard Shaw’s latest volume of 
plays and prefaces, Androcles and the 
Lion, Overruled, Pygmalion, marks a 
very interesting stage in his intellectual 
development. He has at last discovered 
the existence of Christianity, and been 
so struck by it that he wrote an excel- 
lent play and a preface of 115 pages to 
tell us what he thought about it all. 
Androcles and the Lion is a sympathetic 
comedy of the Christian martyr. The 
play is full of Shaw’s merriest laughter, 
but no one who has read or seen it can 
fail to note that he is laughing with 
the Christians rather than at them. It 
is the emperor and the Roman mob that 
are made to look the fool; not Lavinia 
who outfaces death and laughs it down, 
not Androcles who is shamefully bul- 
lied by his wife but has no fear of lions, 
not Ferrovius who slays six gladiators 
in a moment of moral weakness and is 
made a member of the Pretorian Guard. 
In the submission of Ferrovius to the 
cult of Mars on the ground that force 
still rules the world and “the Christian 
God is not yet,” Shaw tells us that he 
has exprest the antagonism between the 
Christian ideal and the conduct of 
the nations of Christendom which still, 
with the full approval of the organized 
church, settle their destinies on the bat- 
tlefield. 

In the long theological essay which 
precedes this play Shaw discusses the 
value and meaning of Christianity. He 
concludes that Jesus was one of the 
greatest and wisest of men, and that 
his principles of human brotherhood, 
communism, repudiation of revenge and 
rejection of private interests in the 
service of God (whom Mr. Shaw will 
persist in making a hyphenated deity, 
the Life-Force) would redeem society 
if there were any serious attempt to put 
them into practise. But the Christian 
Church, he insists, immediately wan- 
dered from the ideals of Jesus as fast 
and as far as it could and erected in 
His name an elaborate metaphysics of 
original sin, the atonement, salvation 
by orthodoxy, and essential sacraments. 

Paul was largely to blame. “The 
conversion of Paul was no conversion 
at all; it was Paul who converted the 
religion that had raised one man above 
sin and death into a religion that deliv- 
ered millions of men so completely into 
their dominion that their own common 
nature became a horror to them, and 
the religious life became a denial of 
life.” We are sorry that a critic who 
has seen so much (tho far from enough) 
of the greatness of the Master should 
see so little of the greatness of the 





























Apostle. He forgets entirely the strong 
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points of Paul’s character and teaching: 
his unfailing dignity and tact; the ur- 
banity with which he faced dignitaries 
while in chains and seemed the greater 
for them; his patriotism (“I am a citi- 
zen of no mean city”) and civic sense; 
the faith that never faltered and the 
courage that never broke; the good 
common sense of most of his practical 
regulations for the early church; the 
mingled fervor and philosophical grasp 
which have made his epistles the model 
textbooks of theologians from that time 
to this. Shaw’s failure to appreciate 
Paul is unfortunately but typical of his 
failure to understand the worth. of the 
organized Christian Church and the 
great work it has done in the world. 
If it has rarely been what its Founder 
would have wished, it is not wholly the 
Church of. Barabbas that Shaw would 
make it out. 

Overruled is one of Shaw’s farce- 
comedies of sex relationship,. adding 
little to what he has often said before. 
Pygmalion, on the other hand, is a play 
of importance. Shaw takes the driest 
of earthly topics, phonetics, and turns 
it into an interesting human play; quite 
as remarkable a feat as the subject of 
the plot, the transformation of a flower 
girl into a society lady, by cultivating 
her pronunciation. The author becomes 
so enamored of the creations of his 
hand that he supplements the play by 
a very long prose narrative which de- 
tails the future career of all the prin- 
cipal characters. So far as we know, 
this has never been done before in lit- 
erature, at least on such an elaborate 
scale. People are fond of looking at the 
last pages of books; why not extend 
Mr. Shaw’s idea to serial stories and 
publish in each number not the con- 
ventional summary of previous instal- 
ments, but an abstract of the subse- 
quent instalments? This would destroy 
forever the torment of Tantalus which 
has hitherto afflicted all readers of the 
serial-story magazines. 


Androcles and the Lion, Overruled, Pygmalion, 
by George Bernard Shaw. Brentano. $1.50. 


TWO VETERAN POETS 


Amid all the roar and clash of mod- 
ern and ultra-modern verse, two thin 
volumes of poetry, daintily bound and 
printed, even as they are written, are 
likely to be forgotten. But Bliss Car- 
man’s April Airs, and Poems of War 
aud Peace, by Robert Underwood John- 
son, certainly merit attention. To many 
persons they will be a welcome relief 
from the strife and tumult of “eman- 
cipatcd” verse of all sorts. To others 
they will be just old-fashioned poetry, 
pretty enough, but hardly lasting art. 

Both writers have the unmistak- 
able note of sincerity, felicitous expres- 
sion, and rather conservative verse- 
forms. Bliss Carman’s poems are al- 
most all nature lyrics—the reactions of 
a beauty-loving person to 


“April now in morning clad 
Like a gleaming oread, 
With the south wind in her voice...” 


Mr. Johnson’s work, tho  any- 
thing but ultra-modern, has a lustier 
note, a more articulate message. The 
ode, Goethals of Panama, sings of 














AN INSTITUTION. 


One of the pioneers in the manufacture of dry plates 
and sensitized papers, first in the manufacture of films, a 
leader in the manufacture of cameras, the Kodak organiza- 
tion, has for thirty-five years, been in the forefront of photo- 
graphic progress. Just as its transparent film, (first made for 
the Kodak) made the motion picture possible, so has its 
work in the perfection of its products for the professional 
photographer, for the X-Ray specialist and for the scientist, 
broadened its usefulness. 

The great volume of its world-wide business enables it to 
mobilize, for the further improvement of photography, the 
most efficient men in the photographic world, enables it to 
maintain a Research Laboratory that is not only solving the 
problems of to-day but the problems of to-morrow, regardless 
of present profit. Yet this laboratory is by no means a house 
of mere theory. It provides not only for experiment, but is 
in itself a small factory wherein practical tests are made daily 
under actual manufacturing conditions. 

With its experience-acquired ability, its courage to cast 
aside mere talking-point-improvements and exploit only those 
things that mean the betterment of photography, with intelli- 
gently guided employees in whom honest workmanship has 
become a habit, the Eastman organization is something more 
than a great industry—it is an institution. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it.isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Stop Eating Foods 
That Poison! 


Why Wrong Eating is Responsible for More Sickness than Any 


Other Cause. 


How Right Eating Removes the Cause of Sickness. 


By Arthur True Buswell, M. D. 


Not long ago I had a 
talk with Eugene Chris- 
tian, the noted food 
scientist, and he told me 
of some of his experi- 
ences in the treatment of 
disease through food. In- 
cidentally Eugene Chris- 
tian has personally treat- 
ed over 23,000 people for 
almost every non-organic 
ailment known with al- 
most unvaried success. 

An enviable record when one considers that 
people nearly always go to him after every 
other known method has failed. 

One case which interested me greatly 
was that of a young business man whose 
efficiency had been practically wrecked 
through stomach acidity, fermentation and 
constipation resulting in physical sluggish- 
ness which was naturally reflected in his 
ability to use his mind. He was twenty 
pounds underweight when he first went to 
see Christian and was so nervous he 
couldn’t sleep. Stomach and intestinal 
gases were so severe that they caused ir- 
regular heart action and often fits of great 
mental depression. As Christian describes 
it he was not 50 per cent efficient either 
mentally or physically. Yet in a few days, 
by following Christian’s suggestions as to 
food, his constipation had completely gone 

* although he had formerly been in the habit 
of taking large daily doses of a strong 
cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal 
symptom had disappeared—his weight hav- 
ing increased 6 lbs. In addition to this 
he acquired a store of physical and mental 
energy so great in comparison with his 
former self as to almost belie the fact that 
it was the same man. 

Another instance of what proper food 
combinations can do was that of a man 
one hundred pounds overweight whose only 
other discomfort was rheumatism. This 
man’s greatest pleasure in life was eating. 
Though convinced of the necessity, he hesi- 
tated for months to go under treatment 
believing he would be deprived of the pleas- 
ures of the table. He finally, however, 
decided to try it out. Not only did he 
begin losing weight at once, quickly re- 
gaining his normal figure, all signs of rheu- 
matism disappearing, but he found the new 
diet far more delicious to the taste and 
afforded a much keener quality of enjoy- 
ment than his old method of eating and 
wrote Christian a letter to that effect. 

But perhaps the most interesting case 
that Christian told me of was that of a 
multi-millionaire—a man 70 years old who 
had been traveling with his doctor for sev- 
eral years in a search for health. He was 
extremely emaciated, had chronic constipa- 
tion, lumbago and rheumatism. For over 
twenty years he had suffered with stomach 
and intestinal trouble which in reality was 
superaciduous secretions in the stomach. 
The first menus given him were designed to 
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remove the causes of acidity, which was 
accomplished in ‘about thirty days. And 
after this was done he seemed to undergo 
a complete rejuvenation. His eyesight, 
hearing, taste and all of his mental! facul- 
ties became keener and more alert. He 
had had no organic trouble—but he was 
starving to death from malnutrition and 
decomposition—all caused by the wrong 
selection and combination of foods. After 
six months’ treatment this man was as 
= and strong as he had ever been in his 
ife. 


These instances of the efficacy of right 
eating I have simply chosen at random 
from perhaps a dozen Eugene Christian 
told me of, every one of which was fully 
as interesting and they applied to as many 
different ailments. Surely this man Chris- 
tian is doing a great work. 

I know of several instances where rich 
men and women have been so pleased with 
what he has done for them that they have 
sent him checks for $500 or $1000 in ad- 
dition to the amount of the bill when pay- 
ing him. 

Food is the fuel of the human system, 
yet some of the combinations of food we 
put into our systems are as dangerous as 
dynamite, soggy wood and a little coal 
would be in a furnace—and just about as 
effective. Is it any wonder that the aver- 
age life of man today is but 39 years—and 
that diseases of the stomach, liver and kid- 
neys have increased 103 per cent during 
the past few years! 

There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seeking 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice and 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. This course is published 
by The Corrective Eating Society of New York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
curative as well as corrective, covering every 
condition of health and sickness from infancy 
to old age and for all occupations, climates and 
seasons, including special summer menus which 
enable you to withstand the heat and retain 
winter’s rigor. 

Reasons are given for every recommendation 
based upon actual results secured in the au- 
thor’s many years of practice although technical 
terms have been avoided. Every point is ex- 
plained so clearly that there can be no possible 
misunderstanding. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great food 
specialist because every possible point is so 
thoroughly covered that you can scarcely think 
of a question which isn’t answered. You can 
start eating the very things that will produce 
the increased physical and mental energy you 
are seeking the day you receive the lessons and 
you will find that you secure results with the 
first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Department 48, 460 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. It is not neces- 
sary to enclose any money with your request. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on five days’ 
trial with the understanding that you will either 
return them within that time or remit $3.00, the 
small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter. aa this is 
a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and wi!l be honored at once. 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 


Department 48, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 
them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3.00. 
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the heroic in an heroic way, and the 

poems on The Hague, Rheims, Edith 

Cavell, and the “Lusitania” tragedy 

ring true. By far the most spirited 

poem is the robust and gallant ode to 

Embattled France, first published in 

The Independent, ending with this 

Envoi to the Republic, which it is a 

pleasure to print again: 

“When Peace and Toil shall guard thy 
soil in all its ancient girth, 

And Freedom, by thy fortitude, has 
found a ‘newer birth, 

We still shall cry, ‘My France, Our 
France, the France of all the 
Earth!” wi 


Neither poet grapples fiercely with 
social problems; neither strips life of 
all its sham; neither gives us merciless 
realism. Now this may be either praise 
or blame—according to your conception 
of poetry. 

April Airs, by Bliss Carman. Boston. Small 


Maynard. $1. Poems of War and Peace, by 
Robert Underwood Johnson. Bobbs-Merrill. $1. 


SOUTHERN SOUTH AMERICA 


Out of the host of writers who have 
written more or less comprehensively 
of South America, there are few who 
stand out with such distinction and 
merit as Father Zahm. Added to his 
scientific training his is the true gift 
of narrative, and many little anecdotes 
carry the reader with interest thru his 
somewhat lengthy book. Companion of 
Colonel Roosevelt in his South Ameri- 
can expedition, Father Zahm had every 
advantage for seeing the country, 
and his former travels (beginning 
thirty-three years before) had pre- 
pared him to choose important and dis- 
miss trifling knowledge. 

He has a solid admiration for our 
South American neighbors and their 
past history, beginning with Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa and his astounding 
proclamation as discoverer of the Pa- 
cific, which exprest not the vainglorious. 
words of the individual, but rather the 
promise of power and the supremacy 
of an empire. 

If the extraordinary display of hos- 
pitality offered to the party did not 
tinge Father Zahm’s views of the cus- 
toms and temper of the race, it would 
be remarkable. The one word of criti- 
cism we would make bears on this point. 
To ordinary travelers or foreign resi- 
dents in South American republics, the 
natives are incomprehensible and often 
frankly unfriendly, and one does not 
ordinarily come in contact with the so- 
ciety which has been influenced by 
travel and intercourse with other na- 
tionalities. Aside from this, Through 
South ‘America’s Southland is a book 
of extraordinary interest by one who 
knows his subject thoroly. 

J. A. Hammerton’s Real Argentine 
is refreshing in its freedom from the 
fulsome praise that fills three-quarters 
of the literature written on the South 
American continent. It chronicles life 
in this remarkable republic as the or- 
dinary man, free from official tutelage, 
will find it and should be read by every 
prospective traveler to rid his mind of 
the often mischievous influence of writ- 
ers who have seen only what is flatter- 
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ing and who really know nothing of the 
true conditions or people. Mr. Hammer- 
ton has chronicled his impressions after 
a year’s residence away from the coun- 
try, so as to enter only settled judg- 
ments. Statistics are left to other writ- 
ers, since they prove “merely whatever 
the writer most wishes to establish.” 
Under his impressions there is often a 
shrewd commonsense which will make 
the reader grasp at once the impossi- 
bility of knowing or becoming familiar 
with a race actually molded not in 
European ideals, but in archaic tradi- 
tions and Moorish notions. 

The author agrees with that incom- 
parable raconteur and voyager, Mons. 
Huret, that this country of many shams 
is decidedly hard to “get into to under- 
stand.” In judging Buenos Aires other 
great cities should be borne in mind, and 
in judging the country as a whole, its 
deceptions should be unveiled at the 
same time that its truly commendable 
qualities are praised. 

Through South America’s Southland, by J. A. 

Zahm. Appleton. $3.50. The Real Argentine, 

by J. A. Hammerton. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

MOHAMMEDANISM TODAY 

It is a little difficult to entirely follow 
Dr. Zwemer in his evidently sincere 
work, Mohammed or Christ, because he 
does not seem to emphasize sufficiently 
the essential difference between Chris- 
tianity and Islam. While Christianity is 
of the spirit with spiritual reward 
promised as the chief hope of the be- 
liever, Mohammedanism is, for the most 
part, under Allah, a higher code of ma- 
terialism reinforced by a democratic 
militant faith. Every Mohammedan 
convert becomes socially the equal of 
his fellow, so far as any advancement 
here or hereafter is concerned. If, there- 
fore, Mohammedanism is to be won by 
Christianity, it will be by its spiritual 
appeal. 

Not that one would question Dr. 
Zwemer’s spiritual conviction, but in 
his very earnestness to further it, he 
now and then appears to take in hand 
the forceful weapon of the enemy. That 
places him in danger of a challenge out 
of the New Testament by some learned 
Mohammedan. His disclosure of the vi- 
tality of modern Islam, however, should 
stir those of his religious principles to 
renewed missionary effort. 

Mohammedanism, by C. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, is doubtless not intended to be a 
comprehensive study of Islam. Other- 
wise it would be astonishing that the 
author nowhere mentions the enlight- 
ened and tolerant influence of Akbar 
upon Mohammedan thought in India, 
and overlooks the former position of 
Herat in Afghanistan as a conspicuous 
center of Mohammedan culture. Neither 
does he touch upon the orthodox influ- 
ence in Persian literature, whereby 
Omar never was given in the East the 
appreciation bestowed upon him in the 
West. We, therefore, accept Professor 
Hurgronje’s volume to be chiefly the 
Arabian conception and development 
of Mohammedanism, in which field the 
author displays accomplished learning, 
especially as to the religious aspects. 


Mohammed or Christ, by S. M. Zwemer. 
Revell. $1. Mohammedanism, by C. Snouck 
Hurgronje. Putnam. $1.50. 
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The Highest Choice 


D° not let it be merely a question of initial cost 
when you make your choice of pianos. The 
matchless music of the Steinway has lifted it above 
the “price” atmosphere for all time. 


It is true, the Steinway does cost a little more. But 
no one who owns a Steinway has ever a shadow 
of regret for the price paid. It is but little higher 
than the cost of other pianos, and the Steinway 
carries within its perfect mechanism the guarantee 
of a satisfaction beyond all price. 


For more than three-score years it has been the 
ideal of the greatest music masters of their day. 
So the Steinway must command your respectful 
attention before your choice is made. 
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Write for illustrated literature about the 


Ss TEIN WAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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bd ? e ° A School 
omeike’s Press Clippings NlCPiaAKeH © one Farm 
are used nowadays by every modern “Where boys 
up-to-date business man; they bring lense ty detng” ehool 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with | | Thorough instruction in sciences and lan- 
news bearing upon any line of busi- | | guages. yvesares fer all univerenties. nem 
J > b emic work applied In practical agricuitura 
ness. We read for our subscribers all and mechanical training. Theschool, located 
the important papers published in the on a 700-acre farm, with its own electric light, 
United States and abroad. If you have power plant, wood Ct J 
. ° Ss or use or a arto e 
never used press clippings, drop us a course. Boy leadership. Self-government 
postal and we will show how they can under university -trained men counselors. 
- - Rp pros to you. Write for p {Summer Camp Mid- June to Sept. 1st) 
oOoKiet an erms. | or particulars adaress master, x le 
ROMEIKE, INC, 106-110 Seventh Aye.,New York City | | | Rolling Prairie, LaPorte Co., Indiana. Chicago 
P sti | Representative, ’phone Kenwood 4375. 
































THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 


























THE INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in which 
personal attention will be given to the desires of its subscribers for infor- 
mation in regard to investments of all kinds. We cannot of course decide 
for our readers where they should put their savings and will not undertake 
the responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. 
But we ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will 
give them by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial 
information as may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. 
Readers who request advice on investments will receive better service 
when they specify the class of securities now held, approximate amounts 
of each, if the investment is for an estate, business or professional man, 
woman or minor. All information given will be held in strict confidence. 














WHEN BOND TITLES MISLEAD 


columns, there are bonds and bonds. 

The investor often fails to realize 
that a bond is not always secured by 
mortgage on real property, plants or 
railways, but often thru deposit of 
other bonds which may or may not be 
secured by mortgage, or by stocks, or 
both bonds and stocks as well as some 
real property. 

While all bonds contain a promise to 
pay a specific amount at a certain time, 
as well as semi-annual interest, some 
are secured by a mortgage on real prop- 
erty or by deposit of collateral; while 
others are purely unsecured promises 
to pay, secured by whatever assets the 
issuing corporation may possess. This 
can never be ascertained by reading the 
bond, but the information is found in 
the company’s last annual report, which 
should contain general remarks as to 
the company’s condition, a balance 
sheet, statement of income and ex- 
penses, etc. 

A bond may be called a “first mort- 
gage and collateral trust 5 per cent 
bond” and be secured by a first mort- 
gage on a comparatively valueless piece 
of realty, while the collateral may con- 
sist of an entire issue, or a part of an 
issue, of first mortgage bonds; it may 
be secured by bonds or stocks, or both. 
But the value of the collateral trust 
bond will depend upon the market 
value, or actual intrinsic value in case 
no market has been made, of the col- 
lateral and upon the value of the com- 
pany’s promise to pay. 

It must be always borne in mind that 
the collateral may have a par value 
greatly in excess of the amount of 
bonds issued, but that the collateral 
may be secured by a mortgage on a 
railroad that is not operating or upon 
land that has no immediate market pos- 
sibilities; that the stocks may not be 
paying dividends and have little or no 
market value, or they may be stocks of 
a company that is of great strategic 
importance to the parent corporation. 
If the parent corporation has other 
earnings and other assets to permit of 
its paying interest on its collateral trust 
bonds, no fear may be felt with re- 
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spect to the interest. However, if the 
bonds mature and the collateral have 
value greatly under the par value of 
the bonds issued, the holders stand to 
lose unless the corporation’s credit be 
exceedingly good. 

The uninitiated investor is unable to 
iudge the value of the collateral be- 
hind such issues; if he cannot secure 
the advice of an expert, he should re- 
frain from investing in collateral trust 
issues, or in fact in any bonds whose 
security is not clearly known. 

Some bonds are secured by collateral 
consisting of stocks only. As they bear 
the corporation’s promise to pay they 
are called bonds, but they are in reality 
stocks inasmuch as in case of insol- 
vency the collateral would be about the 
only security available to satisfy their 
claims. Take the case of Interborough 
Consolidated 4%s; these are secured by 
stock of the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, which operates the sub- 
way system of New York City. The 
Interborough Consolidated is a hold- 
ing company for traction lines in New 
York City, the principal assets consist- 
ing of $33,912,800 out of $35,000,000 In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Company 
stock; this stock is deposited as secur- 
ity for the Interborough Consolidated 
collateral 4%s, of which $67,825,000 
are outstanding. 

The company also owns a large pro- 
portion of the stock of the New York 
Railways Company, from which it re- 
ceives no dividends. So as far as the 
income of the company is concerned, it 
is entirely dependent upon dividends 
from Interborough Rapid Transit stock 
for funds to pay interest on its Collat- 
eral Trust 4%s. At the present time 
these dividends are greatly in excess of 
requirements, but it is not inconceivable 
that with the new construction at an 
extensive rate and no income from new 
lines for some years, the Interborough 
Rapid Transit might not be so liberal 
with its dividends when it had to charge 
interest on its entire $170,000,000 bonds 
to earnings instead of to construction 
account. For this reason these collat- 
eral trust bonds are considered more as 
a stock than a bond issue. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company was_ purchased 
years ago by a group of speculators. 
Not possessing the necessary funds to 
finance the entire proposition, a hold- 
ing company was formed and called 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road Company. The latter was capital- 
ized at $145,000,000, and it purchased 
$71,353,000 of the railway company’s 
stock, which it deposited as security for 
an equal amount of Collateral Trust 
4 per cent bonds No. 2002; these bonds 
were sold or exchanged for the stock 
of the railway company. The railroad 
company was in turn controlled by a 
third company, which issued $54,000,000 
preferred stock and $96,000,000 com- 
mon. Thus a $75,000,000 proposition 
was inflated to a $150,000,000 proposi- 
tion thru two holding companies and a 
Collateral Trust bond issue. 

The holders of the Collateral Trust 
4s had nothing to fear so long as the 
railway company paid dividends on 
its stock, inasmuch as the amount of 
the dividends paid always exceeded the 
4 per cent required to pay interest on 
the bonds. But early in 1914 the rail- 
way company decided that it could not 
continue to pay dividends on its stock, 
so when the May Ist interest became 
due on the bonds a default occurred. 
The bondholders had to sue and take 
the collateral, while those who did not 
join the protective committee received 
but $98.50 in cash for a $1000 bond and, 
but recently, $8.50 additional. The 
$150,000,000 Rock Island Company 
stocks are now practically valueless al- 
tho the preferred once sold at over 94 
and the common as high as 81. 

This case illustrates quite clearly 
what the investor has to contend with 
in placing his funds and how careful 
he must be in selecting a reputable 
banker to assist him in making invest- 
ments. There are many good collateral 
trust bonds, but it must always be borne 
in mind that not only will the company 
that issued the bonds bear close watch- 
ing, but also the company or companies 
whose securities are deposited as col- 
lateral. Investors who buy bonds of this 
class, even the best ones, must not feel 
that their duty is fulfilled when the 
bonds have been carefully stowed away 
in a safe deposit box. Either the inves- 
tor should place himself in a position 
to be advised of changing conditions 
in the corporations whose securities he 
owns, or he should send a complete list 
of his holdings to a banking firm which 
maintains a highly organized statisti- 
cal department for this purpose. 

The investor who does not want to 
worry about his investments should not 
purchase collateral trust bonds of any 
sort. “Investments without worry” are 
confined to United States Government 
issues and state and municipal bonds, 
railroad bonds which are legal for New 
York savings banks, etc. The yield on 
such bonds rarely exceeds 4.75 per cent. 
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SELLING COSTS 

Occasionally there appears in the 
public press an editorial discussion of 
some insurance question in which, for 
the lack of exact information by the 
writers, the practises of the companies 
are misrepresented. There recently ap- 
peared in a leading weekly periodical, 
The Saturday Evening Post, a criti- 
cism of the sales methods of life insur- 
ance companies, comparing them un- 
favorably with fire insurance and the 
automobile industry. “But very little 
fire insurance is sold,” observes The 
Post, “through the personal importuni- 
ties of agents. Almost always the buyer 
seeks the agent.” Referring to the 
automobile business, it says: ‘‘Com- 
paratively few automobiles are sold be- 
cause of the personal importunities of 
agents.” 

My experience in the fire insurance 
business does not square with the 
statement made. Altho fire insurance 
protection is absolutely necessary to 
almost all those who buy it, few of 
them are given the opportunity or are 
put to the personal trouble of securing 
it. They are constantly subject to a 
brisk canvass by competing agents. 
But I am satisfied that if there were no 
agents, those who need fire insurance 
policies would go after them. Why? 
Because it is indispensable, is compar- 
atively cheap, protects against direct 
personal loss and, among business men, 
is a prop to credit. All of them prefer, 
however, that the work be done by 
middlemen. 

But the argument made tends to the 
inference that because of the methods 
used in selling the three things, that 
followed in life insurance renders the 
cost too high. But the automobile 
business spends millions for ad- 
vertising. There are other heavy 
expenses for salesrooms equipt with 
a force of high salaried salesmen, 
mechanics and demonstrators. Cer- 
tainly the selling cost is 20 per cent. 

Several years ago I compiled some 
figures from the Insurance Department 
reports which showed that the commis- 
sions received by fire insurance agents 
during the preceding year averaged be- 
tween 21 and 22 per cent. of the pre- 
miums. They are probably higher now. 

Now as to the cost for agents’ com- 
missions in life insurance. Referring 
o the Connecticut insurance report on 

he business for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1915, I find that the total 
rremiums of the companies reporting 
0 that Insurance Department for that 
‘ear were $380,073,297, and that the 
tal commissions paid agents amount- 

| to $33,813,373. This is 8.8 per cent., 

id it includes both getting the busi- 
ss and keeping it on the books. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


August Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
Investments NEW YORK 








DREXEL & CO. 
Securities suitable for the varied PHILADELPHIA 
requirements of. individuals, Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
trustees, savings banks and 
other financial institutions. 
The selection comprises muni- MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
cipal, railroad and public utility LONDON 
bonds yielding from 4.00% to No. 22 Old Broad Street 


6.00%. 
MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 


Redmond aco. Securities bought and sold on Commission 


Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 


33 Pine 2. - New York Cable Transfers, 


Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 
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We have prepared a new booklet 


First Farm Mor(gages indies 
$45070$30,000 


UR First Farm Mortgage {f ||| “Essentials of a Standard 
List for August includes de- 


scriptions of 38 First Farm Public Utility Bond” 


Mortgages ranging from $450 


to $30,000. ae ; 
: This booklet discusses the vari- 
It is one of the most complete— neni 
the most interesting—lists we ous factors contributing to the 
have ever published and covers HF ||| safety and desirability of a 
loans made in the most highly ff rege 
productive sections of the U. S. sound Public Utility issue. 
If you have money to in- 
vest, you need this list— Send for Booklet I-40. 


mailed free on request. 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,404,415.20 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for indivic duals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. a Bresiéeee 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILF J. WORCESTER, Secretary 


WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARIES. A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 

bh ROCKEFELLER LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 

ANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY | WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
JAMES STILL. MAN EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
JOHN J. PHELP CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS WILLIAM SLOANE 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLIS®, JR. 
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VOTE 


INTELLIGENTLY 


(Use This Coupon) 






Cc. N. FOWLER 
Salem Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


I saw described your Campaign 
Text Book, “The National Issue 
of 1916,” on the full page facing 
first editorial page in The 
Independent of June 26, 1916. 
Without obligation, please send 
me acopy for free examination. 
If satisfied will send you, in five 
days, $1.50; if not, will return 
book at your expense. 


Name and Address in Margin 
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Hotel Puritan 
BOSTON 


3900 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station. 

You should know about this distinc- 
tive Boston house. Globe trotters call 
it one of the most attractive and home- 
like hotels in the world. 

Wholly Reasonable Rates. 

Your inquiries gicdly answered and 

our booklet mailed. 


H. P. COSTELLO, Mgr. 





ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 

Ladies going to Boston without male escort find 
the Franklin Square House a delightful place to 
stop. A home hotel in the heart of Boston for 
young women, with a transient department. Safe, 
comfortable, convenient of access; reasonable. For 
particulars and prices address, 

Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Supt., 
11 Bast Newton St., Boston. 


ad TICKETS AND TOURS S 
AN INTERNAT IONAL TRAVEL AGENCY 
TO JAPAN 
Party sailing under personal escort Sept. 23 and Oct. 5. 
SeeJapan in theGlorious Chrysanthemum season. Exten- 
sion to Manila and China. Send for illustrated booklet. 
66 Broadway, New York City. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Inquire at any American Express Office. 
We want your manuscript for 


AUTHORS book publication. Let us put our 


experience as publishers against your talent for results. 
WRITE US TODAY 
CANTERBURY BOOK CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 
































WHAT TO WEAR—. 
AND WHY 


BY JOHN B. HUBER, M.D. 


HE time: The afternoon of a 
"T sammer day, when the weather 

man’s thermometer’ - registered 
above ninety in the shade. The place: 
Fifth avenue in the metropolis. Every- 
body was doing it. Doing what? Gazing 
at a most imposing personage prom- 
enading down the thorofare. 

But what was remarkable in that? 
Why the rapt attention, the people in 
groups smiling, winking to one anoth- 
er, touching the forehead, the girls 
sniggeling? “How oddly costumed,” ob- 
served a lady, clad herself in a dress the 
skirt of which appeared to have been 
made out of material designed origin- 
ally for an umbrella. How very eccen- 
tric; how very queer; how odd; he must 
be crazy; and like expressions were 
forthcoming. I interrogated the cop: 
“Yes, he’s nutty all right, drest the 
way he is; I know he must be, because 
the other day I see him carry a flower 
in his hand.” 

This man was indeed of superb phy- 
sique, well above six feet, smooth 
faced and very straight; and quite 
without the bay window effect so many 
large men become addicted to. Mani- 
fest magnificent he was, as Walt Whit- 
man might have averred; also pictur- 
esque, pulchritudinous, and covering 
the ground as majestically as one of 
those Albany boats coursing along the 
Hudson. And, like the pretty girl in 
the story, he certainly did stop the 
traffic. For, from tip to toe he was 
“clothed in white samite, mystic, won- 
derful,” the same as Mark Twain used 
to be. Only he was without coat, vest 
or hat; immaculately shirted in a 
negligé fabric; and his white trousers 
neatly belted. 

I have since learned that this gentle- 
man goes about thus garbed by way of 
advertising a certain personal accom- 
plishment, with a view to stipendiary 
emolument. But no matter as to that. 
Pause, rather, and think without preju- 
dice, unfettering yourself for the mo- 
ment of the shackles of custom; con- 
sider if after all this man, thus attired, 
was not the most sensible being “on 
the avenue” that broiling day. ‘But 
how,” you ask, “about the flower”; 
that circumstance, to my mind, most 
likely showed he had more apprecia- 
tion of the beauty in the cosmos, and 
got more of the essence out of existence, 
than the rest of us know how to extract 
for ourselves. I certainly did envy him 
his nerve. Not having the like I go 
along every hot day, summer after sum- 
mer, just like the rest of my fellow 
sufferers, wearing a coat from which 
heat waves emanate just as the heat 
rises from hot sand; and I wear a hat 
—or rather, since that goads my tem- 
ples insupportably, I compromise with 
the proprieties by carrying that dog- 
day nuisance in my hand. Truly, ours 
is the land of the free and the home 
of the slave to custom. 

In rural districts men have, without 
being remarked, long discarded coats 





Save Your Steps 


Makes housework easier The handy 
WHEEL TRAY sets full meal on table 
andclearsitin onetrip. Useful in kitch- 


en, dining room, porch. Lustrous perma- 
nent finish, Two oval trays, 
double capacity. 

\ $10 in Black $12 in White 





Express prepaid. Booklet free 
Nyce] Tray Co , 439 W. Glst Pl.. Chicago 





The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
HOM work, offers also instruc- fi 
tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 








Good memory is absolutely 
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Write today for our new 171-page 
on **The ph of Law 


book 
Training. it carries 
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:: \ pow while we are making 
special reduced price offer, 








If interested 
GENEALOGY, 
over 2000 titles, 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 


in LOCAL HISTORY 


and 
send for our Catalogue 


113, 


Boston, Mass. 








50 Hand-made Japanese $1 

Novelties sent for 

Charges prepaid. Something new. Duties 

free. Satisfaction or money refunded. Dealers 

and jobbers invited. 
MATSUMOTO-DO 

Dept. 530 Tokyo, Japan 














Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. Noelectricity, wires or springs. 
Convenient. Much cheaper to operate than 
other fans. 12-inch blades. Roller bearing. 
Reliable. Brings genuine comfort and sat- 
isfaction. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd sea- 
son. A proved success. The Wonder Fan. 
Price $16.50 cash with order only, 
delivery prepaid in the continental U.S.A. 
LAKE BREEZE MOTOR 
566 W. Monroe 8t. Chicago 














Reise Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable ink 
pencils at moderate prices. 
Promotes Efficiency. 
Order $ 
Today 












only) $1.25. 
EE—liberal supply of 
ink with retail orders. 
Agents Wanted. Bia Profits. 
J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St . New York 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


Late Model—2-color automatic ribbon, 
back-spacer, tabulator, etc. No money 
in advance. You pay your express 
agentafter you have tried the machine. 
Easy pay can be arranged if desired. 
Every machine guaranteed for five 
years. Write today for particulars. 
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more in cities, where the weather is 
hottest. Suppose now a hundred of us 
should league ourselves into a company 
of noble innovators, should go about the 
business we have to do in town this 
coming summer garbed like the here- 
tofore mentioned Hercules. But to do 
this requires courage. Of course it 
does, equalling almost that now dis- 
played in those European trenches. But 
it is only the first appearance that is 
hard; after which we will wonder how 
on earth we have ever endured going 


YouTakeNoRisk 


This Razor is 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 
B for life. Here's the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 
| edge than any ordinary steel can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 


secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 
Here’s our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—not once, but as long 
as you like. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a word. 


‘ . In remitting, mention your dealer’s name, and a chamois 
Sent postpaid, $200 lined, rust-proof case will be included with your razor. 


State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. Heavy blade for very strong beards, 
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about as we do now. And it is certain 
the rest of masculinity, we having once 
made the break, will fall into lime, or 
rather follow suit, throwing their coats 
and hats into the discard. Let us go 
to it, gentlemen, and if the flower seems 
rather too much, we can omit that de- 
tail for the present. Have we not for 
that matter already made some advance 
toward common sense summer gear; 
who now save the colored clergyman 
wears a top hat and a frock coat, come 
the dog days? 

What visitor from the East or from 
between the tropics does not observe our 
irrational hot weather clothing? Amer- 
icans in Manila dress cooly in linen, 
mohair, duck, Madras—and are com- 
fortable; whilst we here gasp, perspire 
and disintegrate both physically and as 
to temper, become afflicted with “the 
tropical wrath,” in garb that has no 
relation whatever to the thermometer. 
The shirt waists of the women seem 
always cool, as certainly their wear- 
ers are comely in them. Nobody objects 
to them on the score of propriety, as 
worn by the modester sex, as why 
should any one. Why, then, should many 
consider it highly improper for men to 
go about without coats; why should a 
man going about nattily shirted and 
neck-tied, and his trousers trimly belt- 
ed, occasion a fair sized riot? Even an 
ornery looking customer might hope to 
look handsome that way. And why 
should men go hatted, either? Away 
with headgear in the good old summer- 
time. A whole lot of baldness will also 
then be obviated if not remedied. 

And why isn’t more of linen, cotton, 
silk and white duck worn by us in June? 

The admirable Chinese habit as to 
underclothing is to wear next the skin 
a net or mesh weave, over this a thin 
silken undershirt; the latter absorbs 
the perspiration whilst the net prevents 
the silk adhering to the skin. Linen 
gives always a feeling of freshness, but 
it is more expensive than cotton, which 
is for all practical purposes the better 
texture—strong, durable, not easily 
shrinking. No matter about the color 
of the underclothing—but no aniline 
dyes. Light colors, yellow or white, ab- 
sorb fewest of the sun’s rays, and are, 
therefore, the most suitable for summer 
clothing. 








The penny-in-the-slot gas meter has 
monopolized young England’s concept of 
the lighting question. On the occasion of a 
threatened air raid orders were received in 
Yorkshire town to extinguish all lights. 
Chere was sudden darkness and confusion. 
Said a small child in the corner of a tram 
ear, “Mother, quick, put a penny in.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Established 1884 
Capacity 6,000 razors daily 





Shumate Razor Co., 612 Locust St., St. 











An Income for Life 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism: 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.38 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 











1850 THE 1916 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


*n the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














THE LIVERPOOL 
AND LONDON 


AND GLOBE| 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREET. 








DIVIDENDS 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY, 
49 Wall Street. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND, No. 5. 
New York City, June 29, 1916. 
A dividend of FIVE (5%) PER CENT. on 
the Common Stock of this Company has this day 
been declared, payable August 15, 1916, to 
stockholders of record on August 5, 1916. 
JOS. A. KNOX, Treasurer. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY, 
49 Wall Street. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND, No. 27. 
New York City, June 29, 1916. 
A dividend of ONE (1%) PER CENT. has 
this day been declared upon the preferred stock 
of this Company, payable on August 15, 1916, 
to preferred stockholders of record on August 
5, 1916. JOS. A. KNOX, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC Co. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 8. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 42. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of the company 
for the period commencing May 1, 1916, and 
ending July 31, 1916, will be paid by checks 
mailed August 15, 1916, to stockholders of 

record at 3:30 o’clock P. M., July 31, 1916. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, July 31, 1916, 














Tear Off That Blindfold! 


Your chance to be somebody, to hold a posi- 
tion of responsibility, to have an income that 
wilt provide every comfort of life, is within 
your reach, 


Just one thing keeps you from finding it, 
grasping it: you’re not prepared. Through 
the door of opportunity big jobs are waiting 
in every field of work. But only trained men 
will get them. Don’t play blindman’s buff 
with your future! Start today and train your- 
self to do some one thing better than others. 

You can get that training in spare time 
through the International Correspondence 
Schools, just as others have done for twenty- 
five years—just as morethan 130,000 ambitious 
men and boys are doing right now. 

Choose your own career. The I. C. S. will 
train you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. And you need not lose a day 
or a dollar in your present occupation. 

Tear off that blindfold! 


Your chance is here. The time to start is 
now. The way is to ask the I. C. S. to show 
you what they can do for you. Mark and mail 
this coupon—it costs nothing, but the evidence 
it will bring you will open your eyes. 
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RRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 4519, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligatin 


me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X- 


| ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 

l Electric Car Running Window Trimmer 
Electric Wiring Show Card Writer 

I Telegraph Expert Outdoor Sign Painter 
Practical Telephony RAILROADER 

| MEOH ANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNE 

| Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 
Gas Engineer Stenographer and Typist 
OIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 

I Surveying and Mapping Railway Accountant 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR Commercial Law 

l Metallurgist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher 

I Marine Engineer Common School Subjects 
ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 

l Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 

l Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish 

| PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising |_|) German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES (_) French 

l OHEMICAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing Italian 

[Name 





j Occupation 
& Empl 


l Street 
and No. 


City. 











State. 





| If name of Course you want is uot in this list, write it below, 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY—THE PEOPLE’S POET 


Because his poems told them the happy, common things of life “jes’ as they air, in Country and in 
Town,” the “real folks” for whom he wrote loved James Whitcomb Riley. They liked his use of the homely 
Hoosier dialect, his championship of the spirit of the Middle West; but most of all they appreciated his keeping 
them young with tales of “Little Orphant Annie,” and “The Old Swimmin’ Hole.” Thruout his life Mr. Riley 
was loyal to Indiana; he was born there—in Greenfield, in 1853—and he died there—in Indianapolis, on July 
22, 1916. These poems are republished thru the courtesy of Bobbs-Merrill Company, from the biographical 
edition of the Complete Works of James Whitcomb Riley, copyright, 1913, by James Whitcomb Riley. 


THE POEMS HERE AT HOME 





{HUM 


The poems here at home! Who'll write ’em down, 
Jes’ as they air, in Country and in Town? 

Sowed thick as clods is crost the fields and lanes 
Er these ’ere little hop toads when it rains! 
Who'll “voice ’em’”’?—as I heard a feller say 

’At speechified on Freedom t’other day, 

And soared the Eagle tel, it peared to me, 

She wasn’t bigger ’n a bumble bee! 

Who’ll sort ’em out and set ’em down, says I, 
’At’s got a stiddy hand enough to try, 

To do ’em jestice thout a foolin’ some, 

And headin’ facts off when they want to come? 
Who’s got the lovin’ eye and heart and brain 

To recognize ’at nothin’s made in vain— 


Putt weeds in—pizen vines, and underbresh 

As well as johnny-jump-ups, all so fresh 

And sassy-like, and ground-squir’ls—yes, and “We,” 
As sayin’ is, ‘“‘We, Us and Company.” 

Putt in old Nature’s sermonts,—them’s the best, 
And ’casionally hang up a hornet’s nest 

’At boys ’at’s run away from school can git 

At handy-like, and let ’em tackle it! 

Let us be wrought on, of a truth, to feel 

Our proneness fer to hurt more than we heal 

In ministratin’ to our vain delights,— 

Fergittin’ even insec’s has their rights! 

No “Ladies’ Amaranth,” ner “Treasury” book, 

Ner “Night Thoughts,” neither, ner no ‘‘Lally Rook”! 
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’At the Good Bein’ made the bees and birds 

And brutes first choice, and us folks afterwards? 
What We want, as I sense it, in the line 

O’ poetry is somepin’ Yours and Mine— 
Somepin’ with live stock in it, and out-doors, 
And old crick bottoms, swags, and sycamores: 


We want some poetry ’at’s to Our Taste 
Made out o’ truck ’at’s jes’ a-going to waste 
’Cause smart folks thinks it’s altogether too 
Outrageous common—’cept fer me and you! 
Which goes to argy all sich poetry 

Is ’bliged to rest its hopes on You and Me. 
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Paul Thompson 


I believe all childern’s good, 


Even bad ones, ’pears to me, 
Ef they’re only understood,— 


’S jes’ as good as they kin be! 
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